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How to teach filing 
thoroughly, quickly 
and economically — 


BUSINESS FILING consists of a cloth- 
bound textbook and a separate filing out- 
fit. 


The course is outlined for twenty, thirty, 
or forty hours of instruction, depending 
upon the number of jobs completed. 
Answer sheets are included for every 
job so that when the student has finished, 
he fills in the answer sheet for the teacher 
to check the accuracy of the work. In 
this respect the laboratory work is almost 


self-checking. 


BUSINESS FILING is the answer to the 
demands of schools which have wanted 
to teach filing but have not been able to 
obtain adequate material at a reasonable 
price. Materials consist of filing cards, 


cross reference cards, guide cards, 


gummed labels, folders with printed cap- 
tions, and correspondence required in 


the actual filing. 


BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 





The following are the jobs to be com- 


Seven of the jobs cover kasic 
Jobs 5, 8, 
and 10 are supplementary jobs covering 


the less 


pleted. 
filing and index procedures. 
frequently used plans. 
l. Card Filing 

2. Card Filing with Cross Reference. 
3. Additional Practice in Card Filing 
4. Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 
5. Triple Check Automatic Filing 

6. Numeric Correspondence Filing 
7. Subject Filing Practice 


8. Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 


Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric 


Codes 
9. Geographic Filing Practice 


10. Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 
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Now is the time to plan 
your consumer education 
course for next fall — 





New 1945—Third Edition 
CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been com- 
pletely revised. A study of the table of contents will 
show that it provides the necessary background for an 
understanding of consumer problems and takes up in 
detail the specific solution of the most important con- 
sumer problems. It is up to date in every detail and is 
packed full of worth-while specific information. With 
this textbook you may obtain an optional workbook and 
an optional set of achievement tests. 
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Business succeeds in critical periods as it adjusts to changing opportunities. 
Therefore, business education can progress now as it recognizes its opportunities 
and makes adjustments. This is a time for courage, work, and the application 
of the highest capabilities which teachers, leaders, administrators, and pub- 
lishers in business education possess. I shall attempt to indicate some areas in 
which exploration should be made to make the most of our opportunities for 
progress. 

1. One of the most vital areas for exploration in the improvement of business 
education lies in the field of responsibility. Delineation of responsibility lines 
will make it possible to attack problems most effectively at their centers. Teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, students, and the community are included. 


2. Unification of business education as a powerful force may be achieved 
through the National Council for Business Education, but it will not be achieved 
without acceptance and co-operation by all those concerned with business edu- 
cation, as well as vigorous leadership by the Council members. 


3. Teachers should establish community relationships, not only to learn 
what the businessman, the industrialist, and the worker are thinking about, 
but also to contribute to their consciousness of the schools as a factor in their 
success. The inability of teachers to prevent a steady decline in economic status, 
while organized workers are reported as receiving an average 30 per cent increase, 
indicates the lack of organization and effective community connections. 

4. It may be some years before the war ends. The implications are that 
there will continue to be a demand for workers who are not completely qualified, 
and a more certain place for the competent high school graduate. Short unit 
courses, indicated by community surveys, will contribute to national defense. 


5. Several business subjects may be learned by qualified students in less 
time than usually allowed. It is time for guidance—judgment based on ac- 
complishment, interest, and aptitudes—to provide the opportunity for such 
qualified students. 

6. Greater opportunity for employment of business-trained students will 
be found in local, state, and national government service. 


7. The subject of business ethics has been greatly neglected, even in the field 
of social-business education, although it has received some treatment in con- 
sumer education courses. Business orientation, which is offered in some busi- 
ness colleges, might be the proper place for such content. 

8. The hope for improvement of instruction methods is in research, and 
the object of real research is the discovery of truth. When all business teachers 
and administrators adopt such a philosophy, progress is certain. 

9. Co-operative education and an intelligent placement service will estab- 
lish confidence of the business community in the school. 

10. As the date of eventual victory comes closer, every school of every com- 
munity should have planned its postwar program in which business education 


has an important part. 


Clyde FE. Rowe, president, Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association; Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 











Teaching Typewriting to Those Who Have Lost 


by 





The success of teaching a person who has 
lost one or more fingers or a whole hand to 
use the typewriter by the touch method 
depends upon making the best possible use 
of whatever fingers the person has. Quite 
often students who have lost the same fingers 
need different divisions of the keyboard be- 
cause the fingers have a different amount of 
strength or a reach of varying length. Be- 
cause of differences of hand structure, one stu- 
dent may be able to reach as far as two keys 
farther with a finger than another student 
can reach with the same finger. Some fingers 
may be weak and while they are able to con- 
trol a few keys, they may fail miserably at a 
heavier load. All such individual differences 
must be considered in teaching people with 
fewer than ten fingers to use the typewriter. 

When a new student, after having lost 
fingers or a hand, asks if he can learn to 
type, find out which fingers he can use; find 
out if he has full or partial use of these 
fingers; and find out whether there are stiff 
fingers which cannot be used and which will 
be in the way of the other fingers. Treat the 
situation in a matter-of-course way, as if 
one’s having only some of his fingers was 
just an ordinary state of affairs. Ask the 
student to sit down and see how many keys 
he can reach with each finger. This informa- 
tion gives the teacher something with which 
to start when determining a suitable finger- 
ing and division of the keyboard. 

After the student has gone, try to think 
out a satisfactory division of the keyboard. 
When you think you have one, try typing 
with it and use only the fingers which the 
student is to use. Often several revisions 
have to be made before you decide upon a 
fingering that will be the right one. After 
the division of the keyboard has been de- 
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Fingers or a Hand 


Zita C. Bellamy 
State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


Suggestions that will be useful in training 
wounded war veterans. 


cided upon, it is necessary to determine how 
many exercises or drills should be written 
to teach the unusual reaches. If only one 
or two fingers are missing, it is possible to 
use the drills and exercises in the typewrit- 
ing textbook, substituting your own exer- 
cises for those exercises which teach the 
reaches normally taken by the fingers which 
are, in this case, the missing fingers. For 
instance, when a middle finger is missing, 
the index finger takes over the keys struck 
by the middle finger. There is no change in 
hand position and no change of fingering 
except for the index finger. The only change 
needed would be to substitute drills where 
the textbook gives drills to teach the reaches 
from “‘d” to the keys that the left middle 
finger controls or from “k’’ to the keys that 
the right middle finger controls. With the 
exception of these few drills, the textbook 
material would be used. 

However, when a whole hand or several 
fingers are missing, often the whole hand 
position has to be changed. In that case, 
special lessons must be set up to teach the 
unusual reaches. Exercises and drills may 
be substituted for the textbook material 
that provides instruction for these reaches 
and the student may type the textbook 
material which is in sentences and para- 
graphs—provided he has had all the letters 
used in the material. This is confusing, for 
there is a constant turning from lesson page 
to textbook and back again. If a whole 
lesson is typed on a sheet and given to the 
student, his work is easier and it is not as 
confusing. Usually the keyboard can be 
introduced in the same number of lessons 
needed for other students, but if the student 
needs more lessons, he should have them. 

When setting up special exercises and 
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drills to teach the reaches, use the lessons 
in your textbook as a general pattern. How- 
ever, introducing the keys in the exact order 
which the textbook uses may give all the 
new keys for a lesson to one hand, or it may 
introduce the difficult reaches first. In such 
cases, the order should be changed so that 
the load of new keys will be more evenly 
divided and the easy reaches will be intro- 
duced first. This practice gives the student 
the opportunity to master some reaches and 
to get accustomed to the “feel” of the type- 
writer before the difficult reaches are pre- 
sented. The reaches which are easier for the 
particular case should be given first. Deter- 
mining which reaches are the most difficult 
and which are the easiest is not such a great 
task if one actually types for a few minutes, 
using the fingering which the student is to 
use, and recalling the difficulties you had 
with certain fingers when you were a begin- 
ning student. 

Words which use the combinations of let- 
ters which are formed in reaching from the 
letter upon which the finger rests (when it is 
in home position) to the keys it controls 
should be used in the lessons. Using all the 
words given in the lessons in the textbook 
will make transition to the textbook material 
much easier. It gives a student a wonderful 
feeling to begin the same material that the 
others in the class are using and to be able 
to do it as well as they do—in spite of having 
lost a finger or a hand. 

_ When teaching a student who has a finger- 
ing entirely different from the usual finger- 
ing, it is necessary to write up a set of drills 
to take the place of all the exercises in the 
textbook that introduce new reaches. When 
doing this, it is wise to write one or two 
lessons and then see how they work before 
writing the others. Sometimes after a teacher 
has decided upon a fingering, the plan will 
not work when the student tries to use it. 
The student can sometimes see that it would 
be much easier to strike a key with a finger 
other than the one suggested by the teacher. 
Students should be encouraged to note and 
to mention such things. ‘The change will 
make it necessary to rewrite all the lessons 
which have been written. As a teacher 
watches a student type, he will note the 
student’s difficulties and want to write 
drills to help him overcome them. Watching 
for the needs of the student helps the teacher 
write the next lesson and gives a broader 
idea of what should be included in the lesson. 
W riting lessons for only a day or two ahead 
Makes instruction more flexible. 

ake, for example, the case of a student 
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who had lost the first two joints of his index 
and middle fingers on the right hand, all 
the third finger on the right hand, and whose 
little finger of the same hand was a trifle 
stiff. Obviously, a finger which had lost two 
joints could not control more than one 
“diagonal” of keys on the typewriter. This 
meant that the somewhat stiff little finger— 
if used at all—must take its own normal 
load and the “‘l” diagonal which the missing 
third finger should have taken. The one 
remaining joint of the middle finger could 
not come over from “‘k”’ to take the “1.” In 
this particular case, the student’s hands 
were large and as a result, the little finger 
could not rest on the “;” and the middle 
finger on “‘l.’’ There was too large a gap on 
the hand between the middle and little 
fingers to permit this. However, the little 
finger could reach to the left far enough to 
strike the keys in the “I”? diagonal when 
using “;” as a home position. The middle 
finger of the right hand controlled the “k” 
diagonal; and the index finger controlled 
the “‘j” diagonals. The left index finger con- 
trolled the “f,” “‘g,” and “h” diagonals. 
The other fingers of the left hand took nor- 
mal fingering. 

In the textbook which I use, there are 
some combinations of “‘jh” and “hj” to teach 
the necessary reach from “‘j” to “h.” The 
lessons written for this particular student 
had to omit those combinations and include 
“thf” and ‘hf’ combinations. ‘There are 
“lol” and “1.1? combinations in the text- 
book which became “‘;0;” and “‘;.;”’ for this 
student. Extra attention had to be given 
to teaching the reach from “;” to “Il” with 
the little finger because this is an awkward 
reach. A happy solution for that situation 
was to include combinations such as “‘hall;”’ 
which would help to teach the “‘f” to “h” 
reach and also the “;” to “I reach. Such 
words as “‘half,” “‘alfalfa,” and “‘halt”’ were 
also good for the same purpose. There were 
many other combinations used, but these 
should give an idea of the principle involved. 

When the student started to learn the 
reaches for “y” and “n,” he found it easier 
to use the one remaining joint of the right 
index finger instead of the left index finger. 
The lessons were rewritten to include that 
particular fingering. ‘Throughout the be- 
ginning lessons, the letters typed by the 
right hand were used more frequently than 
the letters typed by the left hand because 
the fingers of the right hand needed strength- 
ening and the reaches were more difficult. 
This student needed enough changes in 
fingering to make practical the rewriting of 
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all the lessons that taught the reaches. Les- 
son sheets were used until the keyboard 
had been covered. As soon as the student 
learned the keyboard, be began doing regu- 
lar assignments in the textbook. In his 
work in the textbook, he often typed the 
alphabetic sentences stressing letters typed 
with the right hand a few more times than 
the alphabetic sentences stressing letters 
typed with the left hand. Machine parts 
were introduced in the usual order and in 
the usual way. 

Lessons and materials are presented to 
the handicapped student just as they are to 
other students. The teacher should demon- 
strate the reaches, using the fingers which 
the student will use. It is not difficult to do 
this. The student does not expect the 
teacher to be too perfect in such a demon- 
stration; the technique in stroking, and 
not the accuracy of typing, is what the stu- 
dent notices. He feels that if the teacher is 
taking the trouble to do the extra work that 
is necessary to be able to give a demonstra- 
tion, the teacher is surely interested in his 
progress, and it encourages him to make 
good. Permitting a student to see that his 
fingering can be used gives him confidence 
in it. 

The problems of technique will be the 
same for all students and they are handled 
in pretty much the same way. ‘The one- 
handed student does not keep all the fingers 
on the home keys, but instead he uses his 
little finger as a balance to keep his position 
on the keyboard. When the little finger is 
being used, either the index finger or the 
middle finger keeps the position. It may 
take a one-handed student a little longer to 
get a quick stroke with a rapid release, but 
he will master it if he balances his hand 
properly. The teacher should be careful to 
see that the student does get the correct 
stroking technique, and that it is correct at 
the beginning of the instruction. 

In the case of students who have only one 
hand, there are problems in machine manipu- 
lation. The student with only a right hand 
has a problem in throwing the carriage, 
unless a typewriter with the carriage throw 
on the right can be obtained. Sometimes, if 
the hand has been amputated at the wrist, 
it is possible to throw the carriage with the 
left arm. The only way to determine whether 
this can be done is to try. If the left arm 
can be used, use it. Otherwise, the carriage 
can be thrown with the right hand. The 
carriage return lever should be caught with 
the right thumb, leaving the hand with the 
palm turned down toward the machine and 
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the fingers gently relaxed and curved toward 
the palm of the hand. The lever should be 
given a quick “half pull, half throw” mo- 
tion and the hand should be returned as 
quickly as possible to the home keys. After 
this technique has been practiced, it is al- 
most as rapid as a left-hand throw. 

Shifting for capitals is a problem for the 
one-handed typist. If the hand which is 
lost was taken off at the wrist, it is possible 
to use the arm to push down the shift key. 
Another way, which has been widely used 
for some time, is to attach a piece of string 
tied in a loop to the shift key. One foot is 
balanced on the heel and the toe of the shoe 
is thrust through the loop. Lowering the toe 
pulls down the shift key. It is possible to 
lock the shift key with either the index finger 
or little finger and to leave it locked until 
the letter is capitalized and then to release 
it. However, this plan is impractical from 
the viewpoint of speed. Some students who 
plan to type only for personal use, do not 
mind the extra time involved and _ prefer 
this method to using a string in order to 
shift. 

The state of physical health and the ner- 
vous and emotional condition of any indi- 
vidual will influence his ability to learn to 
type. Often our students have lost fingers 
or a hand many years before they come to 
us, and they have fully recovered from the 
physical and emotional shock which came 
with the injury. These students present no 
psychological problems because of their loss 
of fingers. 

However, with the return to school of 
men who have been in the armed services, 
we may find a different story. ‘These men 
have not grown up without some of their 
fingers and have not grown accustomed to 
doing things without the fingers. They are 
men who have suffered a loss, accompanied 
by a severe shock to physical, nervous, and 
emotional systems. In some cases, they 
have not recovered from the physical shock, 
much less the emotional shock. They may 
or may not realize it. However, it evidences 
itself in excessive fatigue after a compara- 
tively few minutes of concentration; by not 
having the driving force expected of stu- 
dents; by wondering if an individual without 
all his fingers really can learn to type or if 
someone is just “letting him down easy”; by 
a deeper wondering if it is worth all the 
trouble; and by many little things, unm- 
portant in themselves but still telling their 
story. Teaching typing to this group is not 
only teaching the skill of using a typewriter. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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Emporia, Kansas 





Salesmanship has been one of the most 
neglected subjects in our business curriculum 
until in recent years when, under the stimu- 
lus of the Federal distributive education pro- 
gram, added emphasis has been given to the 
subject. It would be appalling if business 
could actually know how many sales and 
how many customers have been lost because 
of a poor sales approach or a tactless delivery 
of sales conversation on the part of the sales- 
person. 

For many so-called salespeople, a sale is 
an immediate objective, regardless of the 
method used. Many falsehoods are told just 
to make the immediate sale without any 
regard to the prospective return of the cus- 
tomer or the good will that will be lost when 
the real truth is discovered about the article 
purchased. It is our job as business educa- 
tors and teachers of salesmanship to train 
salespeople who will put any dealings with 
customers on such a firm basis that sales- 
people will be looked upon as advisors in- 
stead of being considered as individuals 
who use unscrupulous means to further a 
store’s business. I agree that a great ma- 
jority of salespeople in the well-managed 
business concerns of today are not considered 
unscrupulous, but there is still a minority 
that incite enough suspicion on the part of 
the customer to leave a trace of doubt about 
all salespeople. 

With this viewpoint in mind, I have set 
up the following outline of the points to be 
considered in making a satisfactory sale to a 
customer. However, the students should be 
cautioned to remember that it is better to 
have never made a sale than to dissatisfy or 
to mislead a customer. 

I. Opening the sale. 

A. Importance of first impression. 
1. Appearance of salesperson 
a. Posture. 
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The Steps in a Sale 


b. Smile. 

c. Dress. 

d. Expression 

e. Alertness. 

f. Tone of voice. 

Appearance of store. 

a. Inviting or welcoming appear- 
ance. 

b. Counter arrangement. 

c. Interior finishes. 

d. Display arrangements. 

e. Departmentalization. 

f. Lighting. 

g. Ventilation. 


B. The approach. 


c. 


1. 


Varied conditions of approach. 
a. Customer approach. 

b. Salesperson approach. 
Welcome should indicate: “IT am 
at your service and have no other 
thought than to help you solve 
your shopping problems to your 
entire satisfaction.” 


Promptness of approach. 


1. 


9 


ave 


2. 


3. 


Customer does not like to wait 
to be served. 

Salesperson should not continue a 
conversation with a bystander 
after customer arrives. 
Salesperson’s primary function is 
to wait on customers before any- 
thing else. 


. Greeting the customer. 
1. 


Authorities are in disagreement 
as to greeting. 

Probably no one greeting is usa- 
ble all the time. 

Poor greetings: 

a. “What’s yours?” 

b. “Are you being waited on?” 
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4. 


c. “‘What could I sell you today?” 

d. “Are you next, madam?” 

e. “Was there something you 
wanted?” 

f. “Can I interest you in some 

__ today?” 

Better greetings: 

a. ‘““May I help you, please?” 

b. “May I be of assistance to 
you?” 

c. “Good morning” or ‘Good 
evening.” 


kK. The merchandise approach. 


- 
2. 


Generalities should be eliminated. 
Specific fact statements should 
be given. 


F. Courtesy. 


1. 


Words are important, but the 
way they are spoken are even 
more important. 


. Attitude of mind. 


b. Proper quality and quantity | 


should be shown. 

c. Merchandise in use should be 
demonstrated. 

d. Customer’s senses should be 
appealed to. 

e. Merchandise should be han- 
dled appreciatively. 

f. Customers should be persuaded 
to handle the merchandise. 


. Merchandise information. 


a. Style. 
b. Uses of article. 
c. Desirable qualities of goods. 
d. Care of the article by the cus- 
tomer. 
e. Competing articles. 
f. Interesting facts about article. 
(1) History. 
(2) Source. 
(3) Development. 
(4) Manufacture. 


IV. Answering objections. (High-pressure 
selling methods do not give customers a 
chance to talk freely.) 


4. Customer’s name should be used A. Reasons for objections. 
if possible. i. Questions are asked for the pur- 


3. Courtesy demands that the cus- 
tomer should have the undivided 
attention of salesperson. 


5. Such words as lady, missis, mis- pose of getting more information. 
ter, ma’am, dearie, my dear, or 2. “Just looking around.” 
honey should be avoided. . 3. Objections usually cover the real 
. ry. . 
6. The a _— or “‘sir reasons. 
should be used. . ; — 
B. Classifications of objections. 


7. Salesperson should not express 
surprise if customer mispro- 
nounces the name of an article he 
wants to buy; proceed as usual. 

G. Studying the Customer. 
1. Personal characteristics. 


1. Objections concerning price: 
a. “I cannot afford it.” 
b. “A cheaper article will serve | 
my purpose.” 
ce. “I can buy this cheaper at 
and Company.” 


2. Wants. d. “It is not worth the price.” 
8 Standards: e. “I will wait until they are 
marked down.” 
II. Finding the customer’s needs. f. “I do not have enough money 
A. Four methods: with me to buy today.” 
1. Customer may be observed. 2. Objections concerning wants: 


“eé = 3° 
2. Customer may approach sales- a. “I do not need it.” “ 
person and make his wants b. “I use the ____ kind. 
known. 3. Objections concerning quality: 
; Z 1: Te | 
3. Salesperson may ask questions. a. “I do not believe it will wear | 


’ ’ y Il. 
4. Customer’s wants may be deter- as _- 2 | 
mined by showing a variety of b. — the material is too 


merchandise. — 
4. Objections concerning manufac- 


turer or seller: 

a. “I have had unsatisfactory 
experience with that brand.” 

a. Merchandise should be pre- b. “It has given unsatisfactory 
sented promptly. service.” 
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III. Presenting the merchandise. 
A. Important factor in making the sale. 
1. Effective presentation. 
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5. Objections offered to postpone 
action: 
a. “I must consult my husband.” 
b. “I want to look around a little 
more.” 
ce. “Not now; I'll come again.” 
d. “I want to think it over.” 
e. “I am just looking now; I'll 
come back tonight.” 
6. Salesperson should talk about 
store’s merchandise and not com- 
petitor’s goods. 


V. Closing the sale. (The decision of the 
customer to purchase the merchandise 
shown by the salesperson, and the agree- 
ment to accept it on the terms named, 
constitute the close of the sale.) 


A. Danger of high-pressure selling. 
1. Customers resent being forced. 
2. Salesperson must tactfully allow 
customer to make the decision. 
B. Favorable decisions. 
1. Customer must be kept in ami- 
able frame of mind. 
2. Statements should be made that 
require a positive answer. 
a. “That’s right, isn’t it?” 
3. Final step must be one of agree- 
ment. 


C. When to begin to close. 

1. After sufficient merchandise has 
been shown to allow the customer 
to make a selection. 

2. After all negative ideas have 
been dispelled and _ objections 
have been overcome. 

3. When customer is convinced that 
the merchandise will satisfy his 
needs. 

4. When the customer’s state of 
mind is one of approval. 


D. How closing time is indicated. 

1. Actions of the customer. 

2. Customer’s approval by facial 
expressions. 

3. Customer’s remarks. 

E. How the salesman approaches the 
close. 

1. Choice should be narrowed by 
removing articles in which the 
customer has not shown interest. 

2. Features should be emphasized 

in which customer has shown 
special interest. 
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3. Demonstrations should be re- 
peated with enthusiasm. 


4. Sales points may be summed up 
and revived in new statements 
and form. 

. Opinions of others accompanying 
customer may be used. 

6. Salesperson should always act 

with confidence. 


7. Prospect should be permitted to 
commit himself. 

Methods of closing the sale. 

1. Customer should be asked ques- 
tions necessitating a choice. 

a. “Which of these two styles do 
you prefer?” 

2. Salesperson may make a sugges- 
tion that would bring about the 
sale. 

a. “You had better wear that 
one and let me wrap the old 
one.” 


or 


3. Customer may be asked for opin- 
ion on some minor point leading 
up to buying. 

a. “Which color do you prefer?” 


4. Salesperson may assume that de- 
cision has been reached and pro- 
ceed as if verbal acceptance had 
been given. 

(This plan should be used with 
caution.) 

Closing must be varied to suit prod- 

uct and person. 

1. Sale should not be forced. 

2. Closing conversation should suit 
customer’s personality. 

Points to be remembered in closing 

the sale. 

1. Price of article should not be 
emphasized too much. 

2. Correct change should be given. 

3. Interest and cordiality should be 
shown to the customer as he de- 
parts, even if no sale is made. 

4. Use of negative suggestions should 
be avoided. 

a. “You don’t need some shoe 
polish, do you?” 

5. Customer should not be given a 
chance to say “‘No.” 


VI. The sale was successfully completed if 


the customer has purchased the mer- 
chandise, taken it home, used it, was 
satisfied, and returns to the store for 
additional merchandise of the same or 
similar nature. 









Economics for the Secondary School 


by 
J. H. Dodd 


University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 





THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC LITERACY. The need 
for economic literacy on the part of the 
general public rapidly grows more urgent. 
That is to say, it is increasingly important 
that citizens be able to recognize the presence 
and the significance of those matters in our 
social relationships that relate to the pro- 
duction and the use of scarce things that are 
needed to satisfy our wants. 

The business of earning a living has always 
been the matter of primary importance for 
most people, but concern for the observance 
of the institutional practices and conven- 
tions which provided the framework for in- 
dividual and group activities has frequently 
obscured the reality and the urgency of 
economic motives. So long as progress in the 
arts and sciences that affected the making 
of a living was gradual and education was 
largely restricted to the articulate and ruling 
class, the need for popular understanding of 
the underlying reasons for economic institu- 
tions and practices was not so essential to 
the maintenance of a stable society. Such 
institutions and practices were accepted as 
a matter of course; in fact, their observance 
was almost insured because they tended to 
become cannonized in the mores. To ques- 
tion the prevailing ways of doing things was 
an act that was likely to result in at least 
a loss in standing among the socially elite. 

Especially during the last two decades, 
however, dynamic forces, which for a long 
time appeared to operate in an evolutionary 
manner, have almost suddenly become 
revolutionary in their influence on social 
organization. The tempo of change has been 
stepped up almost with the rapidity with 
which improvements in aviation have taken 
place. The “social lag’”—the seeming in- 
ability of social institutions to adapt them- 
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selves to physical changes that affect social 
and economic relationships—has become a 
matter of serious concern on the part of 
students of social science everywhere. The 
“great depression” and the second world war 
have produced dislocations in the ways of 
living and of earning a living. Even if there 
had been no increase in general understand- 
ing on the part of the public, these disloca- 
tions would have produced changes which 
no combination of conservatives could have 
resisted. But since these changes in the 
physical world have taken place at the time 
when there is a higher degree of general un- 
derstanding than ever before, it is doubly 
inevitable that far-reaching and fundamental 
changes in social organization and practices 
should occur. The inconsistencies and in- 
equities that existed before have become 
revealed even to the man on the street. And 
since agnosticism as to what is “‘right,” as 
judged by former standards, is generally 
prevalent, proposals for drastic changes in 
the social order do not result in the political 
and social ostracism that was once the case. 
Indeed many of our experiences in recent 
years have been mind-stretching in their 
effects. 

To recognize that rapid adjustments are 
imperative is not to say that one accepts the 
idea that whatever changes may come will 
result in a greater degree of individual well- 
being and happiness within the immediate 
or the near future. In the long run, we may 
readily agree that things will work them- 
selves out in those ways that accord with the 
underlying principles that tend to establish 
permanent social institutions and practices. 
None but the fatalists, however, are content 
to view the situation with this attitude of 
mind. Most of us are possessed with an urge 
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to do something about it. That being the 
case, what are we going to do about it? 
More specifically, teachers of economics 
should ask themselves: What contribution 
can the study of economics make to the 
solution of the problems which confront this 
and the succeeding generations in this 
nation? 

THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF ECONOMICS. 
To answer this question requires that the 
teacher have clearly in mind an idea of the 
scope and the content of the subject he pro- 
poses to teach. Obviously, it is necessary to 
delimit the field to be covered and to decide 
the degree of intensity to which this area 
of learning and understanding is to be 
cultivated. 

Now, economists agree that the funda- 
mental concern of economics is with the 
problems that relate to value and distribu- 
tion. That is to say, economics deals with 
those phenomena that determine why goods 
exchange at the rates they do and why the 
national income is distributed as it is. In 
practice, the science investigates those cause 
and effect relationships that pertain to (1) 
the production of goods, (2) the exchange of 
goods, (3) the distribution of the total 
national product within a period of time, and 
(4) the consumption of goods. Thus, we 
perceive that economics is primarily con- 
cerned with those communal (not necessarily 
communistic) problems that arise in man’s 
effort in modern society to get and to use 
scarce things needed to satisfy his wants. It 
is assumed that there are discoverable cause 
and effect relationships that exist when men 
attempt to get what they want by means of 
a division of labor. It is taken for granted 
that when certain conditions are fulfilled, 
predictable results may be expected. To the 
extent that these assumptions are valid, and 
to the extent that hypotheses and theories 
relating to obtaining and using scarce things 
that possess utility, economics is a science— 
a social science. 

At one time economics was often referred 
to as “‘the dismal science,” because its con- 
clusions so often gave rise to a pessimistic 
outlook as to the possibilities of any im- 
provement in general human welfare. For- 
tunately, however, when economics was 
popularly regarded as a dismal study, the 
field had not been explored, much less de- 
veloped. At the present time there is less 
inclination to feel that the presence and the 
operation of economic tendencies justify a 
spirit of resignation. On the contrary, most 
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economists have reason for taking an op- 
timistic attitude toward most social prob- 
lems. They feel that they know more about 
cause and effect relationships than they 
knew formerly, and for that reason remedies 
for the elimination, or at least the ameliora- 
tion, of conditions that prevent the realiza- 
tion of a higher degree of general well-being 
more readily suggest themselves. 

THE COURSE MAY BE BOTH INTERESTING AND 
PracTicAL. When economics was introduced 
on the secondary level, there was an addi- 
tional reason for regarding it as a “dismal 
science.” The earlier textbooks were merely 
compendiums of generalities in regard to 
economic facts and “laws,” which could 
hardly fail to be uninteresting to boys and 
girls. In one respect they resembled the 
little suits and dresses that children wore in 
those days, which were juvenile editions of 
the clothes that were worn by their elders. 
The ponderous and detached style of presen- 
tation in elementary textbooks could not in 
the nature of things appeal to youthful and 
inexperienced minds. As one examines one 
of the earliest editions of the high school 
textbooks in economics, he wonders how any- 
one could expect the average student to find 
the subject interesting. 

Now, the main laws of economics, those 
that affect most human welfare, are, for the 
most part, easily demonstrable. As Dr. 
Frank H. Knight has stated, “The main 
‘principles’ of economics are obvious, even 
insultingly obvious, to people at the in- 
tellectual level we should like to assume in 
the literate public, as well as university 
students.”! The difficulty in teaching eco- 
nomics is not the problem of discovering 
and demonstrating principles; it is in the 
training of students to associate current 
phenomena with the operation of those 
principles. 

One of the most important responsibilities 
confronting the high school teacher is to 
bring his students into a realization of the 
national and international interdependence 
of individuals. That is, this responsibility 
rests upon those who accept the idea of 
democracy and who are conscious of the 
reality of the social implications of modern 
methods of transportation, communication, 
markets, and the increase in the varieties of 
production. In order to discharge this re- 
sponsibility, subjects taught must be both 
interesting and worth while; they must be 
made to appeal to the students; they must 
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The Testing Program in Typewriting 


by 


A. E. Hortin 
Bridgeport High School 
Bridgeport, Illinois 


A portion of the thesis written by Mr. Hortin in fulfillment of the require- 


ments for a Master’s degree at the 


THE TRADITIONAL SPEED TESTS. For many 
years the only tests available were straight 
typing speed tests, but most tests available 
now consist of transcription, tabulation, 
rough draft, and many other forms of testing 
which cannot always be reduced to net 
words a minute. Yet, in many state con- 
tests in the typing division, net speed is 
considered as the basis for the tests. Gross 
words and the percentage of errors are im- 
portant results still gained by speed tests. 
Typists are encouraged to decrease the er- 
rors and attempt to increase gross words at 
the same time. 

A test has been devised in which the stu- 
dent might use an eraser. Penalties are 
inflicted if the erasure mark is discernible. 
The number of words written, minus the 
uncorrected errors, minus a small fraction 
for erasure marks, constitute the final grade 
on the test. This test is a definite attempt 
to make a change from the traditional speed 
test, as well as to teach erasing. Another 
test now used is the rough draft test, which 
is becoming important and which is being 
stressed by some of the companies which 
are still furnishing tests to teachers. 

A few business and liberal arts colleges 
are sending tests to the various high schools. 
Some of these tests are accompanied by 
special certificates for the students who 
excel, or who make a creditable showing, in 
the tests. Certificates signifying that the 
student typed 25, 40, 50, or any number of 
words a minute are printed on these certifi- 
cates. After the test is given, the instructor 
may check the work, fill in the certificate, 
and present it to the student. This type of 
motivation should be encouraged. Although 
certificates are available for the asking, few 
of our students graduate with anything to 
signify that they really have completed the 
work necessary for graduation. Certificates 
are valuable if the employer desires evidence 
of the applicant’s typing ability. However, 
the instructor should be sure the typist 
really can type at the specified rate of speed 
before he grants such a certificate. This prac- 
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tice of certification may be carried to the ex- 
treme, but every student should have at least 
one bit of written evidence of his ability as a 
typist to take with him when he graduates. 

Most commercial instructors are aware of 
companies who offer various pins and medal 
awards. This plan is excellent and it should 
be encouraged when the pins and awards are 
available. Now, because of war conditions, 
the companies no longer have available a 
sufficient supply. On the other hand, many 
teachers believe that a certificate is more 
valuable to the typist, for it is written evi- 
dence of his ability, while pins or medals 
may be traded, found, or purchased directly 
from companies without official sanction. 

Not all state typewriting contests are 
held in accordance with the same rules. 
Some states require a ten-minute test and 
others insist on the fifteen-minute test. In 
Ohio the contestant is required to type for 
ten minutes and is then given a few minutes 
to check errors. Each error marked by the 
contestant is penalized five words, and each 
error found in addition by the checkers is 
penalized ten words. The checking and 
figuring of speed tests is perhaps one of the 
most disagreeable tasks confronting a teacher. 
No two people ever seem to agree on strike- 
overs, spacing, crowding, capitalization, or 
any general rule. 

I believe that speed tests should be given as 
in the past, but that more emphasis should be 
placed on accuracy. After all, typists de- 
sire to know just how rapidly they can type, 
and speed tests are the means of ascertain- 
ing their speed. Perhaps gross words with 
the number of errors given would be a bet- 
ter criterion for judging speed. When scored 
correctly, the number of gross words gives 
a fairly reasonable estimate of the student’s 
speed, except when the student types merely 
for gross words with no thought of accuracy. 
Many students who type for strokes, with- 
out giving any consideration to errors, can 
type from 100 to 140 words a minute. In 
contests when gross words are considered, 
the errors allowed should always be limited. 
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CIVIL SERVICE SPEED TEsTs. Of course, the 
instructors are not aware of the exact types 
of tests which are to be given to students tak- 
ing civil service examinations, but teachers 
should be aware of as many types as possi- 
ble. Instructors and students should make 
an effort to obtain as much information 
concerning these tests as they possibly can 
in order to acquaint themselves with the 
types encountered when the tests are ad- 
ministered. During the past year our post 
office gave several tests to students in the 
high schools in order that they might have 
a knowledge of the number of typists avail- 
able for positions. Typists are in demand, 
and this method used by the government in 
getting information concerning the best 
typists available is excellent. 

In a recent civil service test given in IIli- 
nois, the students were given some material 
which consisted of several lines about 65 
spaces in length. The object of the test was 
for the students to type about 30 lines per- 
fectly during a ten-minute period. It was 
not necessary for the student to finish a line 
if an error was discovered early in the line. 
This test was largely a test of accuracy. 
The speed requirements for such civil serv- 
ice tests were about 35 or 40 words a minute 
with a certain maximum of errors. 

Teachers might take civil service tests in 
an effort to become better acquainted with 
the testing program. Sometimes instructors 
are requested to sponsor and help with the 
tests, and in this manner they may obtain 
valuable information for their classes. A 
visit to employment agencies might also 
enlighten the teacher as to what is expected 
of the applicants for positions. The success 
of the applicant will depend considerably 
upon the kind of teaching he has had. 

NET SPEED AND ACCURACY CHECKING. Instead 
of giving a grade on net speed, speed tests 
might be checked in the following manner: 
Check the papers as usual; take the gross 
words a minute and the number of errors 
made on the test; make a list of the students 
with the number of gross words arranged 
numerically, the highest number at the top, 
the next highest number second, and so on. 
Now, make another list arranged according 
to the number of errors. The student with 
the least number of errors should be listed 
first, and so on. After both lists are com- 
piled, rank the students and give grades 
accordingly; when the two lists have been 
ranked and graded, the two grades should 

averaged and the students should be 
graded accordingly. An example of this 
system is as follows: 
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Student Gross Words Student Errors 
Smith 55 Hallam 0 
Jones 50 Hale 1 
Parks 45 Peters 2 
Hale 40 Waters 3 
Bailey 35 Smith 4 
Hallam 30 Jones 5 
Waters 25 Parks 6 
Peters 20 Bailey 7 


Generally speaking, the best typist will 
not only type the most words a minute, but 
he will also have the least number of errors. 
A “slow-but-sure” typist in the class may 
make no errors, but his gross words will be 
almost negligible. This is a splendid method 
for ranking students, and it will in reality 
compare about the same as the net speed 
ranking. It will place a premium on ac- 
curacy. 

In the speed tests given for the past 
several years it has been the custom, except 
in a few states or on the part of certain in- 
structors, to penalize errors ten words for 
each error. Ohio has been penalizing five 
words for errors checked by the typists and 
ten words for those found by the checkers. 
Generally speaking, however, ten words 
has been the penalty in most of our schools, 
and it appears to be more or less standard. 

Why penalize a student ten words when 
he made only one error? It would seem to 
be much better to have students talk in 
terms of gross words minus errors rather 
than gross words minus errors times ten. 
In other testing one error is penalized as one 
error, but the commercial teacher multiplies 
each error by ten. Gross words should count 
more heavily in the future with strict em- 
phasis on errors in order to minimize them 
as much as possible. Papers with more than 
a certain number of errors should not be 
considered at all. 

When they apply for positions, typists 
who cannot type with the minimum number 
of errors should not be given employment. 
A definite trend should be made toward 
minimizing net speed in testing and toward 
greater stress on gross speed with accuracy. 
Net speed does not always give the student 
and the instructor the correct knowledge of 
the student’s ability. Perhaps if a study 
were made in regard to results obtained 
from speed tests, a more feasible plan might 
result. Improvement can be made and prog- 
ress is being made along these lines. 

DIRECT DICTATION. Often it is necessary in 
business offices for employers to dictate 
directly to the typist. This is done in order 
that neither the dictaphone nor shorthand 
notes will be necessary. In large offices the 
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time element is of paramount importance; 
that is, sometimes a letter or a manuscript 
must be in the mail in the shortest possible 
time. If dictation to the typist is the actual 
procedure followed in some offices, then it 
will be well for instructors to teach this type 
of office work in the classroom. Direct dic- 
tation to the typist is used largely in filkng 
in forms and documents. 

The teacher should begin by teaching a 
simple lesson. A paragraph or a short letter 
may be taken from the textbook and typed 
by the students, the teacher reading the 
material from the book, and the students 
looking at the book if they are unable to 
hear the instructor above the noise of the 
machines. In a class of from 30 to 50 stu- 
dents it is difficult to talk so that all students 
can hear the dictation. Few instructors 
have time to dictate to each student person- 
ally; therefore, the next best procedure is to 
use the book and have the teacher dictate 
from it. With a little practice, most of the 
students can follow the dictation without 
looking at the book, and after several lessons 
they are able to set up a letter from the 
dictation. Business colleges frequently re- 
quire this type of letter writing. 

In a room where the acoustics are poor, 
the typist must either watch his textbook 
closely or watch the instructor who is dic- 
tating. In such a procedure he will be un- 
able to watch his fingers or the keyboard. 
A lesson such as the one just described is an 
excellent remedy for ‘“‘finger watchers” or 
“keyboard specialists.” 

This type of lesson may be used in a more 
concentrated form. The dictator may read 
each letter, space, and punctuation mark, 
having all students type in unison from the 
book. Of course, such a procedure would 
not be used in actual office experience, but 
it may be used in the classroom as a drill 
exercise. 

In a school system where students are 
used as typists throughout the building, 
dictation directly to the typist may be prac- 
ticed to excellent advantage. Most govern- 
ment work now consists of filling in forms, 
blank lines, figures, and materials which do 
not require rapid stroking, but which do 
require accurate knowledge of the figures, 
symbols, and signs. Such dictation of fig- 
ures, symbols, and signs should be encour- 
aged in order that the students may be 
properly trained for government work. 

PROBLEM LETTERS AND LESSONS TO TYPE. 
Students should be asked not only to type 
letters, but they should also be given a situa- 
tion, a problem, or certain instructions and 
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be required to construct letters. An example 
of a letter or a problem used as a class proj- 
ect is as follows: 


EXAMPLE I 


This assignment is due April 30, 1945. You are 
president of a large manufacturing firm which em- 
ploys 3,000 men and women. Your city is in the 
midst of a war bond drive. Your task is to write a 
letter to the employees asking them to buy addi- 
tional war bonds. Your company has always paid 
adequate salaries and the working conditions are 
favorable. The factory has many orders to fill and 
the outlook for continued employment is excellent. 


Instructions: Type this letter, using Style 4, 
page 142 in your textbook. You may construct your 
own letter, using the information given above. 


This example was an actual lesson used 
in some of my classes. It was more than an 
assignment; it was a patriotic project which 
had a definite influence upon the students of 
the typewriting department. Several of the 
letters received were not only well typed, 
but they were also letters which created in 
the class, and especially in individual stu- 
dents, a better spirit toward our government 
and the people in the community. 

Another assignment given to students 
during the past year was one that is typical 
of the average office, and one that required 
tact and skill in the construction of the 
letter: 

EXAMPLE II 


Our company, The Bridgeport Commercial Com- 
pany, 462 Grand Avenue, Bridgeport, Illinois, re- 
ceived the following letter: 


“The other day I called at your office but was 
unable to see you because you were busy. I should 
like to remind you that during the past year I pur- 
chased exactly $25,452.47 worth of supplies from 
your company, and in my opinion I should be 
treated with a little more respect, not to mention 
courtesy, by your office force. Upon entering your 
office I asked an office girl if I might be able to see 
you. In a somewhat unconcerned manner and a 
disgusted tone she said you were too busy. She 
should have at least asked my name and business. 
I never ask anyone, not even the employees of your 
company, to allow me to rush right into the main 
office, but I do expect to see a member of the com- 
pany within at least six hours after asking permis- 
sion. On that particular day I do know you were 
receiving visitors and I would have gladly waited 
my turn. 

“Not getting any information for myself from 
this office girl, I went over to a clerk in the same 
office and merely got a ‘grunt’ from him. By this 
time I had practically decided to spend about $50,000 
elsewhere next year. Don’t misunderstand me.. - 
the office help might have had too much to do, or 
they might not have been properly trained, but in 
my humble opinion, all visitors to an office should 
be treated with courtesy and respect. I should likea 
letter from you. Yours truly, J. B. Carrom, Jones 
Supply Company, Evansville, Indiana.” 


Instructions: Answer thisletter. Your reply will 
require tact and skill. You are the president of our 
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company. Perhaps you have enough orders without 

this particular business, or the government might 

have taken over your factory. It might be possible 

that a slight reprimand will be more valuable than a 

too apologetic letter. Perhaps the regular office girl 

was not present on that particular morning. There 
are many angles to this situation. Type the letter 
as you think it should be written. 

It was surprising to note the many differ- 
ent approaches used by the students in an- 
swering this letter. Most of the letters gave 
the impression that some serious construc- 
tive thinking had been done, and I believe 
that a majority of them would have been 
suitable for mailing to Mr. Carrom. Per- 
haps this letter was somewhat out of order 
in a regular office, yet letters of this nature 
are received daily and such situations must 
be met by the president of a concern and 
his entire working force. 

Another attempt made fo give instructions 
as they might be given in an actual office by 
the average employer developed into the 
following assignment. These instructions 
are somewhat “jumbled,” yet they are 
typical: 

EXAMPLE III 
Type a business letter to H. A. Lawson Supply 

Company, 438 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 
You may use any style letter you wish. Ask the 
price of #310 Mimeograph stencils. Find out if they 
can be obtained at a lower price if they are bought 
by the quire. Also ask the price of typewriter rib- 
bons, to be purchased in dozen lots. These ribbons 
should fit the typewriters in this office, and they are 
to be ordered in red, black, and blue. In addition, 
I should like to know if several shades of paper are 
available and the price of the paper per ream. I 
should like both letter-size and legal-size paper. The 
weight of the paper should be 16 or 20 pounds. See 
if a discount is allowed for cash. All prices quoted 
to us should include shipping charges. Sign my 
name to the letter and use reference initials. You 
may use a letterhead, or place the address and the 
date in the proper place. Our company will be 
called the Bridgeport Commercial Company, Bridge- 
port, Illinois. 

In such an assignment a variation will be 
seen in the types of letters written.. This is 
an assignment which requires the assimila- 
tion of the instructions in order that all the 
requests be included. The important objec- 
tive of the assignment is to teach the students 
that all information is necessary in ordering 
materials. 

In the letters typed by my students, a 
few neglected to state the make of the type- 
writers in order to get the proper ribbons; 
others forgot to give the weight of the paper; 
a few omitted the reference initials. After a 
few assignments of this nature, the typist 
will be in a position not only to inquire 
about prices, but also to order the materials 
without error. 
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These examples are not presented as a 
final analysis as to what students should 
type, but merely as a suggestion as to what 
projects teachers might use. Perhaps some 
teachers will use projects similar to those 
mentioned and in the course of time improve 
upon them to a great extent. 
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Economics for Secondary Schools 
(Continued from page 251) 


contribute to the accomplishments of what 
should be the aim of the teacher. It is a 
serious mistake to assume that the content 
of a course is worth while simply because 
students exhibit interest and enthusiasm 
while engaged in earning the credit which 
the course carries. In evaluating a course, 
the degree of animation that characterizes 
students while in the class must not be the 
one and only accepted criterion. The ability 
of students to profit outside the class from 
their activities is more important. 

Unfortunately, however, the obvious truth 
of these statements has all too frequently 
been disregarded by some authors and 
teachers of economics. The desire to avoid 
the charge that economics is a dismal subject 
has sometimes led to the preparation of text- 
books and courses which were labeled eco- 
nomics but which were so narrow or so super- 
ficial that the label was a misnomer. The 
justification for thus selecting and empha- 
sizing a narrow field of interest is, of course, 
that the intention is to make the course 
interesting and practical. In order to ac- 
complish the first objective, students are 
steered around those fundamental principles 
that call for more than a modicum of 
mental effort. Time and attention are de- 
voted to visual devices and activities which 
often amuse but do not instruct. In order to 
achieve practicality, an attempt is frequently 
made to develop rudimentary business skills 
and to acquire some elementary business 
facts. Apparently it is assumed that when 
students have been subjected to such a 
course, the experiences so gained will be 
“‘good for them.” 

It should not be necessary to insist that 
these observations are not intended to imply 
that visual aids are decried or that economics 
does not have practical values. Nor should 
it be inferred that these statements imply 
that economics does not have practical 
applications. Quite the contrary. In fact, 
the entire course should have practical value 
in that it should enable the students to deal 
more intelligently with individual and social 
problems that are economic in their nature. 
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Modern Trends in Business Information 


by 


Ernest D. Kay 
Collinwood High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


There are three specific trends at present 
in the textual presentation and in the teach- 
ing of business information. They are as 
follows: (1) Toward the integration of 
business arithmetic with the study of busi- 
ness information. (2) Toward the teaching 
of business information only on the ninth- 
or the tenth-grade level. (3) Toward the 
use of business information as a core subject 
for all student programs since business in- 
formation is considered socio-economic in 
scope. 

BUSINESS INFORMATION DEFINED. Business 
information was originally known as junior 
business training. It is known by other 
names, such as everyday business, general 
business, business information and mathe- 
matics, elementary business, and introduc- 
tion to business. 

Business information is the study of the 
elements of everyday business, including 
such items as the use of credit, money, and 
banking; the use of the telephone and tele- 
graph; the keeping of simple records; budget- 
ing; buying; and elementary techniques of 
business, such as filing. The complete course 
in all cases studied involves training both 
for business and personal use. 

When business information, or as it was 
first called, junior business training, was 
introduced into the high school curriculum 
it was a course designed to prepare ninth- 
grade students to go out and work in minor 
clerical positions. This course was intro- 
duced during and just after World War I. 
At that time there was a demand for young 
men and women who could qualify for 
junior clerical jobs. It was solely for the 
purpose of meeting this demand that the 
course in elementary business was designed. 
The objective was purely vocational. 

After the war was over, the demand for 
young workers dropped off suddenly. With 
the creation and the expansion of continua- 
tion school laws, resulting in lengthened 
periods of school attendance, the necessity 
of “training for junior business” gradually 
disappeared. 

We therefore arrive at the next objective, 
which turns more to socio-economic ends. 
The present conception is that everybody is 


a consumer. Emphasis in teaching leaned 
toward personal use and consumer educa- 
tion or training for living and away from 
vocational aspects. However, there is still 
some emphasis on elementary phases of 
business training. We cannot get away 
entirely from vocational training, for it is 
the basic objective of all business education. 
War conditions have again stimulated vo- 
cational aspects of the course which, we 
may assume, will diminish after the war is 
won. 

TREND ONE: Toward the integration of busi- 
ness arithmetic with the study of business in- 
formation. It is possible to correlate and in- 
tegrate business arithmetic with other busi- 
ness subjects to the extent of excluding it as 
a separate course. 

In a study made several years ago it was 
discovered that the students who had taken 
business arithmetic did not make any more 
use of it than those students who had never 
studied the subject. F. G. Nichols writes, 
“A recent study to determine the justifica- 
tion for commercial arithmetic as a separate 
subject in the commercial curriculum shows 
that there is no justification for it on any 
grounds.””! 

Many schools have been integrating 
business arithmetic with business informa- 
tion because there is greater correlation in 
the teaching of business mathematics with 
business information than there is in com- 
bination with any other subject in the busi- 
ness education field, with the possible ex- 
ception of bookkeeping. However, under 
present war conditions there is a stronger 
emphasis on the teaching of formal mathe- 
matics which will quite likely carry over 
until after the war. 

It is not easy to teach children the usage 
and the application of notes, time, and 
interest in regular mathematics classes, but 
when this subject matter is tied in with 
specific situations, the principles become 
clearer. The opportunities to tie in everyday 
experiences with business arithmetic are 
innumerable. Students may bring in various 
home problems to be solved for their families. 
We can solve many problems in the class- 
room, including the financing of many items, 


1Frederick J. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School (New York City: Appleton-Century, 1988), p. $75. 
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the purchase of insurance, and automobile 
protection. 

TREND TWO: Toward the teaching of business 
information on the ninth- or tenth-grade level. 
The place of business information in the 
curriculum varies considerably from the 
seventh grade to the twelfth grade. This 
grade variation has led to little agreement 
as to the course objectives. Obviously, in 
the seventh and eighth grades there might 
be two objectives: first, training for a job 
for those who may leave school at an early 
age; and second, as a substitute course in 
which to put all the poorest students from 
mathematics classes, a practice that [I 
heartily condemn. Continuation school laws 
would, in most cases, obviate the necessity 
for vocational training in the early junior 
high school grades. Certainly, there cannot 
be much exploration of consequence in these 
grades in business education. 

Teaching the course in the ninth grade is 
primarily exploratory. It is possible that 
the student aay leave school and get a job 
on the strength of his junior business train- 
ing. However, in most instances, especially 
in the larger school systems, the students 
will continue their schooling into senior 
high school. The course conceivably would 
be of value to students by helping them to 
decide whether they would care to enter the 
business field. Then, too, where the guidance 
program of the school is inept, such a course 
might be of great value not only to the 
student, but also to the guidance director, 
who is usually a commercial teacher in the 
larger school systems. The guidance director 
would have an excellent opportunity to 
study the abilities of the students. This 
course is valuable for guidance purposes, for 
it will route some students into fields more 
compatable to their interests, abilities, and 
talents, and it will assist others in selecting 
their major field of study in business educa- 
tion, such as general clerical, stenographic, 
bookkeeping, or retail selling. As an ex- 
ploratory course it is in line with good teach- 
ing practices. 

On the other hand, James M. Thompson, 
quoting Harold Fasnacht, says, ““SSome edu- 
cators believe that the course ought to be 
placed on the sophomore level” on the 
grounds that “‘it is doubtful whether pupils of 
junior high school age are capable and 
mature enough to comprehend the full sig- 
nificance of an economic society and the place 
of our business activities in this society.’”? 


James M. Thompson, 


At Collinwood High School, business in- 
formation is taught in the tenth grade. 
There are three reasons for this. First, 
Collinwood is a six-year high school and the 
subject matter is close at hand for the junior 
high school advisors. Second, Collinwood 
has a comprehensive guidance program 
which enables us to route students through 
observation and conferences in the tenth 
grade. Our major work programs in busi- 
ness education begin in the eleventh grade, 
so there is usually sufficient time to correct 
maladjustments. Third, business informa- 
tion is the foundation upon which we predi- 
cate our major study programs in business 
education. “Is its subject matter content 
not of sufficient importance to warrant its 
inclusion in a program of studies rather than 
to serve as a ‘padding’ course for future 
courses in bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
etc.?’” 

These three points are applicable more or 
less to all six-year schools. In Cleveland the 
majority of the high schools are three-year 
in nature, and in the schools which have 
business education departments, business 
information is offered in the tenth grade. 
Several junior high schools offered the same 
course with the same textbook in the ninth 
grade, but the students who took the course 
both years commented on the difference in 
teaching technique, the degrees of difficulty, 
and the difference in their interest in the 
subject. Because they have broader experi- 
ences and deeper insight, the students get 
more out of the course when it is offered on 
the higher level than they do when it is 
offered on the junior high school level. There 
has been no study made on this problem so 
far as I know, but the observations of a 
number of business information teachers in 
Cleveland have resulted in the discontinua- 
tion of the teaching of the course in junior 
high schools. 

Where the course is offered in higher 
grades than the tenth, it is misplaced. Busi- 
ness information offered in grades higher 
than the tenth is not the right level because 
all textbooks on the subject are written on 
the ninth- and tenth-grade levels. A casual 
inspection of any half-dozen textbooks will 
verify this statement. 

A companion course to business informa- 
tion, which is offered in the eleventh or the 
twelfth grades, is business organization or 
business management. This course is far 
more difficult in scope and it is usually 


“Problems and Issues with Reference to Teaching Procedures in Everyday Business,” Problems and 


Issues in Business Education, Seventh Yearbook of N. B. T. A., 1941, p. 291. 
. sopeniamin R. Haynes, ““The Teaching of Everyday Business,” The Business Curriculum, Sixth Yearbook of N, B. T. A., 1940, 
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available to selected students, generally 
bookkeeping majors. As the name implies, 
business organization and management at- 
tempts to present the management, adminis- 
trative, and executive functions of business 
to the student. It is above the elementary 
techniques introduced in business informa- 
tion in the degree of difficulty. The student 
is introduced to law and business ethics, 
taxation, business financing, business owner- 
ship, and an intensive study of certain 
phases of business information, such as 
budgeting, insurance, credit, money, and 
banking. 

TREND THREE: Toward becoming a core sub- 
ject for all curriculums because it is being con- 
sidered more and more as a socio-economic 
subject in scope. Herbert A. Tonne writes, 
“Business information is probably the best 
course for introducing the pupil to the 
problems he must face as a consumer. In 
an increasing (though small) number of 
communities, business information is be- 
coming a required course for all pupils rather 
than for business pupils only.’ 


“Business information,” writes Haynes, 
“represents the first general course in busi- 
ness education and this course probably was 
responsible for some of the first attempts to 
provide consumer education.” 


The following comparison of course con- 
tent in 1922 and in 1943 will emphasize 
the change in objectives from purely voca- 
tional training to both vocational training 
and to education for consumers: 


1922 


. Demands of Business 

. Applications for Positions 

. Following Directions 

. The Telephone 

. The Telegraph 

. Banks 

. Reference Books 

. The Messenger or Junior Office Assistant 


OVA OP OW 


9. The Mail Department 

10. The Filing Department 

11. The Billing Department 

12. The Pay-Roll Department 

18. The Receiving and Stock Record Department 
14. The Shipping Department 

15. Supplementary Office Machines 

16. Commercial Terms 


1943 


. Our Money and Banking Services 

. Thrift 

. Spending Money Wisely 

. Sharing Economic Risks 

. Accumulating Savings 

Travel 

. Using Our Communication Services 

. Our Means of Shipping Goods 

. Keeping and Finding Useful Information 
. Business and Society 


— 


The course’s emphasis has changed con- 
siderably from primarily vocational to es- 
sentially education for the consumer. There 
is nothing taught that cannot be examined 
in the light of personal use. 

Since there is an enormous amount of 
duplication and overlapping in the teaching 
of consumer education in the different de- 
partments, it could be argued that the best 
place in which to teach elementary aspects 
of consumer education is in the business in- 
formation course. 

Overlapping occurs in business education 
courses, home economics courses, social 
studies, and science courses. It is possible 
to teach some consumer material in the 
different departments by using different ap- 
proaches and different subject matter, but 
the basic business principles should be 
taught by business teachers. The basic 
principles are embodied in business informa- 
tion courses, and since these courses are 
abstract in content and the subject matter 
consists of knowledge that requires an 
intimate insight into business, it is obvious 
that business teachers are best qualified to 
teach business information. 


‘Herbert A. Tonne, Business Education—Basic Principles and Trends (New York City: Gregg Publishing Co., 1939), p. 228. 


‘Benjamin R. Haynes, Op. cit., p. 429. 





or as a personal reference book for bookkeeping teachers. 
Single copies, $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 


Single copies, $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


Cincinnati New York 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
BY HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book that is now available in a second edition (1943). It is designed for use in a collegiate methods course 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
BY HAYNES - BROOM - HARDAWAY 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate methods course and a reference book for business teachers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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One of the problems of 


Co-operative Retail Selling 
by 
Louise S. Hitchcock 





preparation for selling, how 


the co-operative retail selling Co-ordinator of Distributive Education to adjust quickly to a de- 


teacher is to provide school 
instruction that is directly 
supplemental to work done by students in 
the stores. Because each student is doing a 
different job, the teacher-co-ordinator must 
either develop a one-room schoolhouse tech- 
nique of giving individual instruction, or he 
must control the jobs held by students so as 
to chart their experiences in a uniform se- 
quence which can be covered systematically 
in school. 

I do not seem to be able to achieve either 
of these situations, but I have worked on a 
certain co-ordinating plan for about four 
years and it has been quite successful. Other 
co-ordinators may wish to try this plan in 
their classes. 

During the year my students develop 
what they call a “Job Notebook.” In this 
notebook they collect a lot of material com- 
monly needed by all, and also a lot of ma- 
terial that interests them personally. 

Before receiving his textbook in the fall, 
each student buys an ordinary thick note- 
book, not of the loose-leaf variety. Leaving a 
title page and a few blank sheets for the 
table of contents, each student numbers the 
pages to the end of the book. The table of 
contents is filled in, with page references, as 
the book is developed. 

The first section is set up the same for all. 
It includes a week-by-week record of the 
hours worked, the wages received, and the 
sales and selling cost where possible. In- 
structions for figuring selling cost are dic- 
tated and entered. 

The second section is entitled “Getting A 
Job.”” Students must fill in actual references, 
both personal and business. They list the 
interviews they had, and they include “‘fol- 
low-ups”’ or “results obtained,” which may 
be “Come back in two weeks,” or ““Got the 
job.” Two outlines are then dictated, one 

for business requirements, and the other 
consisting of techniques for getting a job. 
In connection with the latter, schoolroom 
practice in interviews is given. 

The third section is entitled “Keeping A 
Job.” In this section some parts are dic- 
tated and practiced in class; others must be 
filled in as the student gets the information 
at the store. This information includes 
grooming and personality checks, quick 
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partment, store rules and 
regulations, school and work 
requirements, store ratings, and analyses of 
selling techniques. 

The fourth section is a study of merchan- 
dise. It begins with a list of what the store 
carries and what the department carries. 
Diagrams for each of these divisions are re- 
quired. Next, the student prepares an out- 
line of what facts must be learned about the 
merchandise, and space is left to fill in in- 
formation about merchandise sold all during 
the year. Finally, the sources of merchan- 
dise information are listed, and adequate 
space is allowed for the study of a trade 
magazine. 

Up to this point, practically all entries in 
the notebook are made by dictation or from 
information gathered at work. A textbook 
may be used as a guide, however, anywhere 
along the line if it is helpful. For example, a 
textbook may be used in the sections on 
how to sell, how to get a job, and store rules 
and regulations. 

The fifth section ties in closely with the 
textbook. It is entitled ““My Store.” As a 
chapter from the textbook is studied in 
class, entries are made, giving specific in- 
formation or practices of the store in which 
the student works. For example, under a 
chapter which covers kinds of stores and 
methods of contacting customers, entries 
similar to the following might be made: 

My store is a variety store. 
It specializes in: 
A large assortment of merchandise. 
Low-priced_goods. 
Counter displays of all merchandise. 
Quick service by salespeople. 
Cash and carry sales. 
It contacts customers by: 
Advantageous location. 
Crowded but smart window displays. 
Over-the-counter selling. 
It is a chain store: 
The cost of buying is small. 
Merchandise is bought in large quantities. 
Manufacturers are dealt with directly. 
We specialize in fast-selling goods. 
Or, under a chapter on building and equip- 
ment, a student might include the following: 
My Store Front. (A sketch may be made of a 
store front, the windows, and the entrance.) 
Equipment. (Sketches or descriptions of display 
cases, shelves, counters, cash registers, tube 


(Concluded on page 288) 





Postwar Public Relations for Business Teachers 


Thinking people are wondering J. Paul Gourlay has been done about improving these 


what effect the war and the changes 
now taking place will have on the 
postwar world. The planning done 
now will, without a doubt, have its effect in 
years to come. Education has a vital place 
in the transition and development that will 
take place. 

The demands that will be made on busi- 
ness teachers will be in proportion to their 
ability and their desire to fit actively into 
this changing picture. Aggressive action and 
a planned program will place business educa- 
tion in an effective position. 

The purpose of this article is to direct 
your thinking to making plans for your 
department and your school so that they 
will serve the needs of your community 
and the youth you teach. 

The objectives of commercial education 
must be revised as business and society make 
demands for workers with certain types of 
training. The objectives should include a 
careful analysis of the general or social, per- 
sonal, and vocational needs of young people. 
The objectives of each class can give a 
pattern that will fit closely into the total 
business needs of a community. This pro- 
gram will differ from place to place. While 
the public will make certain demands of a 
curriculum, nevertheless the training of 
young people to fit the vocational needs of 
a particular community can be a valuable 
contribution. Dr. Cecil Puckett of the 
University of Denver says, “Frequently 
teachers approach a course as it is ap- 
proached in a neighboring school without 
determining the different kind of objectives 
toward which they themselves should be 
striving.” 

Many courses in the commercial depart- 
ment labeled “general” or “social” have 
values in the curriculum which cannot be 
overlooked for the mass of adolescents who 
do not have a vocational need for the skill 
subjects in the commercial department. 

Effective co-operative planning by lay- 
men, administrators, commercial teachers, 
and, at times, the students themselves will 
develop an understanding and an acceptance 
of these other values. Business teachers for 
the most part have fundamental training 
that enables them to conduct their classes 
adequately. However, further emphasis 
needs to be placed on planning and out-of- 
the-classroom relationships. Much talking 


West High School 
Denver, Colorado 


deficiencies, but few business teach- 

ers have banded together to further 

such a program. 

The business education section of the 
Colorado Education Association has spon- 
sored a series of articles by leading commer- 
cial teachers of the state to challenge the 
thinking of all teachers and administrators 
on the effective role business education can 
play in the secondary school. This project 
has stimulated other departments to present 
articles. In this way an exchange of ideas, 
a broadening of understanding between 
subject matter fields, and the improvement 
of teacher relationships can be brought 
about. 

The committee planning this project set 
up the following purposes that the articles 
should serve: 

1. To acquaint school administrators with 
the field of business education which is 
familiar to only a few. 

2. To encourage business teachers to 
read more material in the field. 

3. To encourage business teachers to give 
more attention to their professional 
background. 

4. To weld the business teachers of the 

state more closely together as a pro- 

fessional group. 

. To encourage business teachers to 
take more interest in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Such a series of articles may be published 
over a two-year period. The subjects used 
in Colorado were: 

1. The Objectives of Business Education. 

2. The Business Curriculum for the Com- 
prehensive High School. 

3. The Business Curriculum for the Small 
Rural High School. 

4. How Much Typewriting and Short- 
hand Should Be Offered in the High 
School? 

5. What Is the Place of Bookkeeping 
in the High School? 

6. How Well Should 
Teacher Be Trained? 

7. What Are Social-Business Studies 
and Where Should They Be Taught? 

8. Ideal Floor Plans for a Business De- 
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9. The Place of the Business Teacher in 
the Guidance Program. 


10. Office Machine Equipment and Ob- 
jectives of the Course. 


11. Selection of Students for the Business 
Education Department. 

12. Standards Which Should Be Achieved 
in Shorthand and Typewriting. 

13. Extracurricular Activites of a Busi- 
ness Department. 

14. Distributive Education in the Second- 
ary School. 


15. Professional Organizations and Pub- 
lications for Teachers of Business. 

16. Is the School Responsible for the 
Placement of Its Business Graduates? 


17. How Does the Business Education 
Department Help the School with Its 
Public Relations Program? 


18. Is Business Education Vocational? 


In addition to such articles, which should 
be written by various teachers throughout 
the state, the column or page could serve as 
a professional assembly point for questions 
on methods and organization for business 
teachers. 

It is important that the solidarity of the 
profession be maintained. The participation 
of all teachers in local and state associations 
and in the National Education Association 
presents a united front to the public. More 
interest on the part of teachers in profes- 
sional organizations enables united action 
which is so necessary in a complicated 
society. 

Community awareness has its place in any 
educational system. The processes used to 
get well-trained youth are factors that can- 
not be considered second-rate in our plan- 
ning program. The armed forces have 
trained hundreds of individuals in commer- 
cial skills in a matter of weeks. Laymen are 
asking, ““Why can’t the public schools do 
the same?”” What do you say? What effect 
will this situation have on our program of 
instruction after the war? What other 
factors must be considered in a high school 
curriculum? Answers to such questions as 
these must be given in many communities. 
lhe close co-operation with associations of 
school board members can be effective. Con- 
ferences with business people and with per- 
sonnel workers are also important. Com- 
munity participation in every worthwhile 
project will give an awareness of the value 
of the teaching profession to any community. 


Let us consider some of the activities and 
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processes which will affect student-teacher, 
teacher - teacher, and community - teacher 
awareness in the educational world. 

1. Should fundamentals be given more em- 
phasis? Business teachers, because of their 
interest in the occupational success of young 
people, are aware of the need of mastery, 
not only of the fundamental processes of 
arithmetic, reading, speaking, writing, and 
personality development, but also of the 
basic understanding of any area within the 
ramification of the learning field. The tech- 
niques used to accomplish this purpose must 
be analyzed carefully to guard against 
psychological whims. 

2. What should the relationship be between 
general education and _ special education? 
Every student needs training in the general 
learning processes, but specialized training 
in several areas of interests and abilities will 
give the youth a background that rounds 
out his high school education in a most ac- 
ceptable way. 

3. Is the guidance program functioning? Is 
it giving service that 1s constructive and helpful 
to students? Every teacher has a vital part 
in helping students know themselves, in 
laying a foundation that will help them find 
a happy, satisfactory place in society, and 
in developing a philosophy of life that will 
more firmly establish the democratic way of 
life. This naturally raises the question of 
the personality relationship between the 
students and the teacher. A teacher who 
does the best job in the classroom is one 
who not only teaches the best that subject 
matter field has to offer, but who also em- 
phasizes human relationship and stimulates 
the thinking of his students toward a plan 
of action in life that will make them useful 
citizens in society. 

Vocational guidance is important, but it 
is only a part of a larger program that will 
be demanded by society and business as 
techniques are developed. 

4. What does business expect of the high 
school graduate? Except in a small percentage 
of cases the graduate will not be fitted to do 
highly skilled jobs. Business does have a 
right, to expect the youth to have a back- 
ground that will enable him, with further 
technical training, to become a skilled em- 
ployee in that business. This statement 
must be qualified. The aptitude, interests, 
and relationships must be carefully analyzed. 
A well-operated and accepted part-time work 
program is beneficial and enters into the 
picture at this point. 

A survey of graduates, what they are 

(Concluded on page 263) 
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Training for Returning Service People 


by 


Alfred H. Quinette 
South High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 





“ducational institutions and 
school administrators now have 
much information enabling 
them to become familiar with 
the financial program the gov- 
ernment has provided for re- 
fresher courses for those whose 
educational preparation has 
been interrupted by the war. 
The amount of free education, 
ranging from twelve to forty- 
eight months, depends upon 
certain conditions under which 
the veteran enters and leaves 
the service. 

Institutions providing the 
training will be granted the necessary fees 
covering tuition, laboratory, library, in- 
firmary, supplies, books, and other expenses, 
not to include travel and living costs, and 
not to total beyond $500 for a regular school 
year. In addition to tuition and supplies, 
the veteran without dependents will be 
given $50 a month on which to live while he 
is studying,.and the veteran with dependents 
will be given $75 a month. Passing grades 
must be maintained. Both full- and part- 
time educational opportunities will be offered. 
The courses must be selected within two 
years after discharge or after the end of the 
war, and they must be completed not later 
than seven years from the time the war 
ends. The returning servicemen and women 
may choose any course at any school which 
meets the requirements and which is ap- 
proved for training. 

In the return of service people to civilian 
life we are faced with an immediate challenge 
to education. It will be a complex problem 
for schools to assist returning veterans so 
that they may quickly and smoothly acquire 
the training they need to enable them to 
take their places in society after the war. 
It will be a time of social as well as educa- 
tional adjustment. The war experiences the 
veterans have had will mature them, re- 
gardless of their ages. This situation will 
require special and individual instruction 
without segregation. It would be preferable 
to have classes of not more than twenty-five 
people so that time for individual instruction 
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of a helpful nature will be pos- 
sible. Quick, intensive voca- 
tional preparation for civilian 
living must be the goal in busi- 
ness subjects and in other fields 
in order to meet the needs of 
the veterans, many of whom 
will not have patience to follow 
a program of study that will 
take a long time to complete. 
Many veterans will feel the 
necessity of finding employ- 
ment, and they will not want 
to spend a lot of time in train- 
ing. However, these veterans 
must be made to realize that 
proper preparation requires a_ reasonable 
amount of time. 

The making of plans to meet this situation 
cannot be delayed. Many discharged 
veterans have already entered schools for 
this special training under the law providing 
for it. Floundering must not be permitted. 
Wise guidance and personal counseling will 
be needed. School plants and equipment 
must be put in readiness for the job of 
undertaking this training program. Schools 
must not ignore the challenge. 

The experiences, definite interests, and 
abilities of these veterans must be discovered 
through personal interviews and through ap- 
titude, achievement, and interest testing. 

The problems to be dealt with will be 
not only vocational, but they will also be 
social, recreational, psychological, and _per- 
sonal adjustments to a changed environ- 
ment. The veteran will need different kinds 
of counseling in which he should be con- 
sidered as a person and a citizen of tomor- 
row’s community. Many will need informa- 
tion concerning the social and vocational 
opportunities open to them in the fields 
where their individual chances are best to 
become successful and to earn a living in the 
locality in which they will live. Educational 
programs must allow for local variations 
made to serve local needs. The knowledges 
and skills acquired by veterans while in the 
service must also be considered and utilized 
to the greatest possible extent. 

It will be the business of the schools under- 
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taking this training to fit their programs 
definitely to serve the actual needs of these 
veterans, and to give them what they need 
and want as speedily as they can master 
the work. We shall feel the pressure for 
special intensive work which will come with 
this upward surge in enrollment, arising out 
of the needs of rehabilitation and the rein- 
statement of these workers in peacetime 
ursuits. 

Much of the training should be offered by 
junior colleges where such schools are estab- 
lished. The private business school should 
also plan special classes for veterans only. 
Because of the experiences and maturity of 
the veterans, regardless of age, and because 
of their special need for quick intensive 
training, they cannot be accommodated in 
regular high schools successfully except 
where special classes are organized for 
veterans only. Colleges and evening high 
schools, where the chief function is to serve 
adults in furthering their educational prepa- 
ration, can do most to offer training of a 
kind to meet the needs of the returning 
service people. These schools can offer short, 
intensive refresher courses in business sub- 
jects and in other fields of learning where the 
emphasis must be placed upon the develop- 
ment of skill for obtaining employment. 
Evening courses will appeal to part-time 
students who will find it necessary to begin 
work at once during the day. 

We shall need a wise and careful selection 
of instructional materials, and we must pro- 
vide for successful and rapid learning by 
giving plenty of individual help to make 
growth and accomplishment certain. We 
must give an ample amount of remedial in- 
struction to aid these students in overcoming 
learning difficulties so that their efforts will 
result in rapid progress. There must be a 
sufficient amount of individual guidance in 
the selection of courses, as well as after the 
instruction starts. We shall need a good 
selection of assignments that will lead to 
real achievement. In order to accomplish 
these goals and allow instructors enough 
time to teach efficiently, the numbers of 
students in classes must be kept down. 

The business and strictly vocational sub- 
jects will be particularly popular because the 
returning veterans will feel the importance 
of preparing for actual jobs. Many of them 
will want courses in stenography, typing, 
machine operation, and in the general cleri- 
cal, consumer, and selling fields. 

Instruction in business education needs 
to be progressively on the alert. In the light 
of business practices, we need to take a 
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frequent view of the appropriateness of the 
subject matter content taught in business 
courses. Business teachers need adequate 
information about business so that they will 
know the requirements and demands made 
of business workers and the production 
standards for the various jobs. A broad, 
practical knowledge of business is needed by 
those who plan to devote time to counseling 
these returned veterans. 
+. o e 


Postwar Public Relations 
(Continued from page 261) 


doing, the school courses they have found to 
be helpful, and the courses of little value 
must be considered. Such a survey should 
show other things as well. This is a valuable 
technique in “selling students” on a school 
program that will be most beneficial to 
them. In other words this is a guidance aid 
to students now in school and it shows the 
needs of business in the community. This 
“ear to the ground” activity quickly brings 
about an awareness of the changing aspects 
of economic and vocational developments 
that are continually taking place. 

5. In what type of in-service training pro- 
gram are the teachers participating? How are 
the teachers keeping abreast of teaching 
techniques, materials, educational philoso- 
phy, and adolescent psychology? The study 
by teachers of ways of bettering the program 
in their schools and of co-operatively work- 
ing together brings about a tolerance of . 
each other’s ideas and problems that is 
highly beneficial to the teaching results ob- 
tained. We believe in what we help to 
develop, and if a school program is developed 
by a total faculty, the alliance to those plans 
gives a solidarity that improves the school’s 
place in the community. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators must both participate, but ad- 
ministrator domination often destroys the 
values which the corps should get from such 
an undertaking. 

6. Is there adequate evaluation and study 
made of student work, teaching techniques, and 
the values of the school curriculum? Testing is 
an old technique in education. An under- 
standing by both students and teachers of 
the objectives of the work being carried on 
and a broad evaluation of accomplishment, 
understandings, ideals, and values gives a 
satisfaction and meaning to the course that 
has not always been present. This procedure 
de-emphasizes testing for grades and en- 
courages the culminating of a course by 
analyzing whether the original objectives 
have been carried out. 
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Global Geography vs. Economic Geography 


by 


Z. Carleton Staples 
Formerly of Dorchester High School for Boys 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The term “global geography” is displacing 
in peoples’ minds what has usually been 
called “‘world geography,” so that many 
students have become confused and think it 
is an entirely new type. of geography that 
has come into being, and that the previous 
study of world geography is now antiquated. 
An analysis will show that the terms are 
practically synonymous and their objectives 
are the same. The change in terminology is 
caused by the evolution and progress of 
“world geography” in recent years. This, in 
turn, is due to increased study of world 
geography by the military forces, the en- 
larged scope and expanded horizon of the 
war, the great advances in aviation and the 
use of new air routes, a larger emphasis on 
the use of the polar regions, and a shift in the 
viewpoints and presentation of graphic maps 
by the map makers. 

As military demands and practices have 
given impetus to the study of geography, an 
evolution of ideas and concepts regarding 
geography have arisen. So, also, have civil- 
ians been compelled to be more literate in 
things geographical. The adjective, “global,” 
has been used to emphasize what we have 
known for many years; namely, that the 
world is globular in shape, and upon this 
fact have been developed more detailed 
concepts and ideas, including new maps. 

The world geography of textbooks written 
in former years still holds fundamentally 
true. Whatever changes and evolution of 
thought that have taken place in the global 
geography presentation are chiefly along 
the lines of physical geography rather than 
economic geography. Anyone well grounded 
in prewar world geography does not need 
to fear that the more recent term of global 
geography will take the place of the knowl- 
edge gained from world geography. It will 
simply add to our previous fund of informa- 
tion, especially along the lines of physical 
and mathematical geography, and it will 
supplement our mental vocabulary in the 
field of geography in general. 

“Where in the world is it?” is no longer a 
mere exclamation of exasperation; instead it 
is a popular query of place or locative 
geography. So many places unknown to 
our minds are being listed in the daily news 
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or cited over the radio that it is hard some- 
times to keep up with fixing their geo- 
graphical location. We must rely on maps 
and atlases to acquaint ourselves with the 
sizes, shapes, and position of these places. 
In this way we may get some insight into 
their physical geography, but even then we 
seldom possess the information which would 
give us mental pictures of their settings and 
stimulate our imaginations concerning their 
environments. Only a recent, well-written 
economic geography textbook can supply 
us with this worth-while information and 
tell us about the conditions and economic 
status of the people in a strange place. Such 
knowledge is valuable to us in getting a 
clear mental grasp of the battle area and its 
environment. 

Not only must we get a vision of the 
physical surroundings, but we must also 
realize the human and social conditions that 
exist. How much more intelligently do we 
understand the conditions in battle areas 
when our minds have been refreshed by 
reading recently written material about the 
region under discussion. How much more 
understandingly do we read letters from our 
soldiers located in some particular place 
when we know the common social and com- 
mercial facts of the locality where they may 
be stationed. How much more interesting 
can we make our replies to our soldiers when 
we know something about conditions that 
they encounter in the everyday life that 
goes on about them. A well-written economic 
geography textbook of recent times can sup- 
ply the treatment of an area, especially in | 
regard to the economic status of the people | 
with whom our soldiers may come in contact. 

Although war conditions have altered 
living conditions almost everywhere, gener- 
ally speaking the inhabitants in battle zones 
have been conditioned through several years, 
even centuries, to their environment and 
a prewar economic geography that describes 
their mode of living will hold good for many 
years even in abnormal times. A standard 
economic geography textbook will discuss 
the economic status of the people as before 
the war, and from this knowledge we can get 
a correct picture of conditions existing there 
for a considerable stretch of time. 
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A careful study of belligerents of the first 
world war shows that, almost without ex- 
ception, the inhabitants began economic 
activities immediately when peace returned. 
They resumed the same type of activity to 
which they had been accustomed in the 
years before hostilities, and to which the 
economic geography of the environment was 
well adapted. 

Undoubtedly peace settlements after this 
war will result in many boundaries of na- 
tions being shifted. Politicians and diplo- 
mats will change national boundaries and 
even forms of government. But the eco- 
nomic geography of a region is still influenced 
largely by environment, climate, and the 
presence of natural resources. These are 
more or less permanent, and man has little 
power to change them by political means. 
Because of the resources the inhabitants of 
any area under discussion are accustomed 
to certain ways of making a living, and 
because of these factors which govern their 
activities, they are prone to return to the 
same activities that were prevalent before 
the disruption caused by war. The few 
changes that occurred after World War I in 
the activities of certain areas were due 
primarily to the evolution of new types of 
production. Such changes did occur in 
Russia, but France went back to making 
wine, Sweden to mining, Poland to raising 
potatoes, and England to her industries. The 
areas where war once raged again planted 
sugar beets, and so the list runs on. 

History has shown over and over again 
that the economic factors of a region in- 
fluence and control its activities. After the 
disruption caused by war, the same factors 
will influence inhabitants to resume again 
the practices which were satisfactory to 
them and to which they have been accus- 
tomed. Only when progress comes into the 
picture will outmoded practices be improved. 
So evolution will change the procedure of 
making a living from existing facilities. This 
being the case throughout history, we may 
well assume that a grasp of prewar economic 
geography will give the student a valuable 
start on postwar economic geography. What- 
ever minor changes may occur later will be 
the natural consequence of evolution, the 
reasons for which can be deduced from 
knowledge of what conditions existed before 
the war. Hence, it is vital that our students 
get a good concept of present-day and pre- 
war economic geography. In the light of this 
knowledge, they will understand the re- 
sumption of the activities of an area after 
the war because of the economic geography 
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factors now existing, and they will know that 





any minor changes which may occur can be 
interpreted from conditions prevailing before 
the war. A student with a good knowledge 
of the factors which controlled the economic 
geography of a region before the war can 
predict with a good degree of accuracy and 
clarity the economic geography of a country 
even after the ordeal of war. So the study 
of economic geography from prewar text- 
books is essential in order to get a positive 
and definite view of the conditions and to 
understand the changes, if any, that may be 
brought about after peace comes. We are 
justified in the study of economic geography 
in that it is based upon natural phenomena 
rather than on political and diplomatic pro- 
cedure; and, like most natural phenomena, 
it changes slowly only by evolution. 

The latest textbooks in economic geogra- 
phy contain the latest available statistics, 
and they are authoritative, accurate, and 
give a true survey of the entire world that 
existed before the beginning of the war. 
They include a clear picture of commerce and 
industry on a world-wide basis. We are 
justified in the assumption that a good 
knowledge of conditions then may well be 
the starting point of commerce and industry 
upon the return of peace. What better basic 
foundation of the factors of economic geog- 
raphy do we have with which we can supply 
our students? 

Teachers who depend upon new editions 
of economic geography to supply them 
with effortless teaching of current facts and 
figures are doomed to disappointment for 
some time after the war. There simply are 
no authoritative statistics available from 
any belligerent countries on which to make 
accurate estimates available for publication, 
and there have not been since 1942. While 
these figures may be available after the end 
of the war, it will take at least two years for 
authors to obtain them and include them in 
textbooks for use in the classroom. Even 
when these statistics are put into circulation, 
they will not be indicative of normal con- 
ditions because they were collected during 
the abnormal times of war. We are faced 
with the problem of using our prewar text- 
books for purposes of organization of subject 
matter and the underlying basic facts, and 
teachers will have to rely on current reading 
and acquisition of facts until later when the 
world returns to normal. This condition 
should really vitalize the subject because 
both teachers and classes will be compelled 
to seek out supplementary information on 
current conditions. 
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E.C.T. A. Announcement 


(On the cancellation of the annual meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, the president, 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, issued the following announcement.) 


The Executive Board of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association has voted to 
cancel temporarily the convention scheduled 
for March 28-31, 1945. This action was made 
necessary because of the ruling of Director 
James F. Byrnes of the War Mobilization 
Board and Colonel J. Munroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. Under this ruling no conventions 
will be allowed to meet during the present 
emergency unless they contribute directly 
to the war effort. 


We regret that the convention cannot be 
held as planned. However, we are in sym- 
pathy with any action that will help to win 
the war, and we are sure that you all con- 
sider that as the “‘first order of business.” 


The program chairman, Mrs. Frances D. 
North, had already placed in the hands of 
Mr. Shilt, the secretary, the complete pro- 
gram for the convention. The wheels were 
beginning to move “on all fronts” when we 
were given the “red light.’ Our position at 
the moment is that we shall plan to hold the 
convention at the earliest possible time after 
travel restrictions have been lifted and 
enough food is made available so that we 
may all sit down together and enjoy a good 
old fashioned banquet—not a dinner. In 
the meantime, all committees are “standing 
by”’ with one exception, that of the member- 
ship committee. 


Because of the fact that our publications 
are no longer dependent upon our convention 
programs, it is fortunate that business teach- 
ers may still keep abreast of the times with 
the aid of such publications. The present 
Yearbook, under the editorship of Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, is nearing completion and will be 
in the mails in the early part of May unless 
something unforeseen develops. The mem- 
bership has already received two copies of 
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the American Business Education Digest, 
and the third issue will soon be released by 
the printer. H. G. Enterline, the capable 
editor of the Digest, deserves much credit 
for his work on this publication. The last 
two issues for this school year will contain 
64 pages each. 

This announcement is made to give full 
information regarding the activities of the 
E. C. T. A. You will be kept informed of all 
developments, and you will receive informa- 
tion concerning our convention plans. The 
Executive Board will hold a meeting at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City on 
Saturday, May 19, to take care of all neces- 
sary business and to plan our publications 
program for the school year 1945-46. 

The E. C. T. A. is asking the active sup- 
port of every business teacher in the area 
covered by this Association. We hope you 
will feel that you are receiving “value re- 
ceived” for your membership dues and that 
you will “stick by us and with us” until we 
may be permitted to resume our convention 
programs. The continuation of our publica- 
tions program will depend upon your interest 
in your Association. 

We shall miss our contacts with our ad- 
vertisers and exhibitors. They are genuinely 
our friends and we shall miss seeing them in 
March. We want you to know, Mr. Adver- 
tiser and Mr. Exhibitor, that we shall con- 
tinue to purchase your products. We are 
interested in you and we most earnestly 
trust that you will retain your interest in us. 


Have you any suggestions that you would 
like to give us for consideration at our com- 
ing Board meeting? If so, please forward 
them to our secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, 
Supervisor of Secondary Commercial Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Buffalo 2, New 
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Making Office Practice Pay 





(Doris L. Adams, Wyoming Community High School, Wyoming, Illinois, has presented the following descrip- 
tion of how her students get experience in her community.) 


Stenographer shortage! Lack of help! In- 
efficiency! These are common words and 
phrases everywhere today, including the 
small community. In this village of less than 
2,000 population, there are several factories, 
stores, offices, churches, and clubs that are 
unable to obtain trained persons to do their 
clerical and stenographic work. Before the 
war they were able to obtain efficient office 
help, but now it seems that there has been a 
migration of this office personnel to cities and 
more remunerative war jobs. 

The businessmen pleaded with the com- 
mercial department of the high school to 
come to the aid of the community. The fol- 
lowing is the formulated plan which has been 
successfully executed and which is now in 
operation : 

The students of advanced business classes 
were asked the type of business organization 
they preferred and each was “farmed out” 
to an employer for the period of time each 
day he would ordinarily be attending office 
practice classes; that is, two hours each 
morning. The students also work for two 
or three hours after their last class of the 
day, which usually ends at two-thirty or 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Some of the 
students like the work so well that they go 
back for a few hours in the evening during 
busy seasons. Most of them have had some 
previous instruction at school in the work 
they do. Their duties are varied. 

Two girls are employed by the local bank 
to do billing, filing, calculating, and to serve 
as tellers. Two more take dictation, operate 
dictaphones, and tabulate reports in the 
office of a war plant. Still another serves 
several stores by typing reports for with- 
holding tax, social security, and ration 
points. She also makes out purchase orders, 
bills of lading, and invoices. An internal 
revenue man employs one student to fill 
in income tax forms and make tabulated 
schedules. 

Some of the projects conducted for the 
community organizations include mimeo- 
graphing letters and addressing envelopes 
for bond drives, dittoing church programs, 
making tickets and programs for local 
entertainment, duplicating letters for launch- 
ing Community Club membership cam- 
paigns, and preparing news letters for the 
soldiers overseas. 
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Each beginning stenography student is 
assigned to a department in the school to 
take dictation and transcribe letters, to file, 
and to do clerical work whenever it is needed. 
Students do the work of the high school 
office, each taking charge during his free 
periods. 

This program gives students a much wider 
range of actual office experience than they 
could otherwise obtain because of limited 
facilities at the high school. The business- 
men and the community organizations are 
grateful for the alleviated stenographer 
shortage, and they have promised their 
student-employees full-time jobs as soon as 
they graduate. Those students who wish to 
obtain positions in larger cities or industries 
are more self-confident and competent, 
thanks to their actual office experiences. 
The students are enthusiastic about their 
duties each day, and although it is no large 
amount, they look forward to the weekly 
paycheck. 

This program is the answer to the stenog- 
rapher shortage problem in our community. 
Perhaps it is the answer to yours, too. 


N. O. M. A. Requests Your Co-operation 


Attention: Business teachers. Would you 
like to compare your advanced students with 
national norms in fundamentals—spelling, 
word usage, punctuation, English, arith- 
metic, and also speed and accuracy in 
typing? 

The Columbus chapter of the National 
Office Management Association is engaged 
in a research project endeavoring to compare 
the ability of pre-service business trainees 
with in-service, experienced office workers. 
Tests under consideration at present pertain 
to spelling, word usage, and typewriting. 
The complete test can be given in a thirty- 
minute period. 

If you would like to give this test to some 
of your advanced students, write to Mr. 
Harm Harms, Chairman, Columbus N. O. 
M. A. Research Project, Capital University, 
Columbus 9, Ohio. If there isa N. O. M. A. 
chapter in your city, you should contact the 
educational chairman of that organization. 


BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
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Clerical Courses for WACs 


Among the most intensive courses of study 
offered anywhere by any organization is 
that conducted under the supervision of the 
Women’s Army Corps in the Army Clerks’ 
Section at First WAC Training Center, Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. In an eight-weeks’ course 
of study, organized in sixteen subdivisions, 
women with varied educational backgrounds 
are trained to fill clerical and administrative 
jobs in all branches of the service. 

“Qur graduates, who come to us on com- 
pletion of basic training, may be assigned in 
almost any job from company clerical work 
to secretary to a commanding general,” said 
Captain Dorothy Feiser, chief of section, 
“and so our purpose is to give them a broad 
foundation on which they can build the 
specialized skills required by their particular 
office. In the numerous subjects we teach, 
we can’t give them the last word, of course, 
but when they go out, they will know enough 
of Army procedure and the technicalities of 
clerical work so that their adjustment is 
easy and rapid.” 

There are two divisions of the Section; 
the clerks’ course and the typing course. The 
clerical students not only gain a knowledge of 
various techniques, but they also acquire a 
basic or general background of information. 
They are taught the use of Army regulations 
and technical manuals, the operation of the 
Army postal system and field message 
centers, and general office management and 
clerical procedure. 


Future Typists in Train- 
ing. With 


turned from the 


eyes carefully 
keyboard, 
students in the typing class of 
Army Clerks’ Section at First 
WAC Training Center, Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, learn the 
touch system at the same time 
they learn the proper form of 
military correspondence 
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“*As for the factual content of the courses,” 
said Captain Feiser, “the list is almost as 
long as my arm. First of all, the students 
have two hours of typing a day, during which 
time they learn not only how to use the 
touch system, but also the care of the ma- 
chine, as well as stencil cutting and repro- 
duction. We teach them the organization of 
the Army, how to set up and write military 
letters, and the use of the War Department 
filing system. Because of the variety of jobs 
in which graduates may be placed, we have 
to teach them how to keep fundamental com- 
pany records, such as morning reports and 
duty rosters; personnel administration rec- 
ords, including the soldier’s service record; 
the proper way to make out furlough and 
leave papers; and certain financial records, 
such as payrolls, allotments, insurance and 
pay vouchers, and war bond purchase de- 
ductions.” 

Since clerk course graduates frequently 
are assigned to the Quartermaster Corps or 
become company supply sergeants, a course 
in supply work is an important part of the 
curriculum, and students become familiar 
with the supply records used in company post 
and hospital supply. 

“We train students to handle many dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs, such as cadre work, en- 
listed and officer personnel, supply officers, 
message centers, finance, special services, and 
administrative work in hospitals,” continued 
Captain Feiser. “You could certainly say 
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that our schedules are extensive as well as 
intensive.” 

The typing courses cover a four weeks’ 
period of the instruction and many of the 
students in the school will be supplemented 
further by on-the-job training. Four hours a 
day are devoted to typing and instruction in 
the use and care of the machine. In addition, 
these students learn War Department filing, 
military correspondence and terminology, 
the safeguarding of military information, and 
the use of some of the fundamental forms of 
the Army. 

“Don’t think that a WAC stenographer- 
student leads a sedentary life! The students 
in both courses,” smiled Captain Feiser, “‘are 
kept in good G.I. trim by five hours of 
physical training a week and two hours of 
close order drill. One hour a week they all 
receive the regular Army orientation course 
too. Thus, in addition to the special in- 
struction in clerks’ school, they continue 
their regular Army training.” 

The present Army Clerks’ Section, the 
only one of its kind in the country for the 
WAC, came into being in December, 1943, 
as the successor to the Administrative Spe- 
cialist School which dated from the early 
days of the WAAC (Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps). In July, 1944, the typing course 
was organized as a separate schedule of in- 
struction. 

“As far as we can judge,” said Captain 
Feiser, “our graduates are now at work in 
every theatre of war, and in many different 
kinds of jobs. As for the number, including 
graduates of administrative specialist and 
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typing schools, there are between five and 
six thousand of them. Although it’s im- 
possible to measure, of course, this group of 
specialists has made a notable contribution 
to speeding the winning of the war. Numer- 
ous members of the WAC in clerical and 
administrative work overseas have been 
publicly commended and awarded coveted 
decorations for their fidelity and efficiency.” 

The backgrounds of the members of the 
WACs are as varied as the jobs into which 
they go. One graduate was the author of a 
book and held several university degrees; 
another had been a welder; others had been 
successful newspaper women. Some had 
little business experience before enlisting in 
the Corps. Many different races and na- 
tionalities are represented in the student 
body. A WAC from Holland and a Nisei 
(American born and educated Japanese) 
were recent graduates. Two students who 
knew how to operate foreign typewriters 
had to learn here the use of the standard 
American machines. When the Pestkas 
(members of the Polish Women’s Auxiliary 
Military Service) visited First WAC Train- 
ing Center, three entered the Clerk’s Section 
and took the course. 

“They did quite well, too,” commented 
Captain Feiser, “‘although naturally some of 
the terminology was a little difficult for 
them. I guess military procedure all over 


> 


the world is similar enough so that we can 
find our way around after a fashion in any 
army.” 
In age, the clerical and typing students 
(Concluded on page 281) 





WACs Learn How to 
Turn It Out. These WACs 
are learning how to operate a 
mimeograph machine. In an 
eight-weeks’ course covering 
over 80 subjects, women are 
trained to fill Army jobs rank- 
ing from hospital administra- 
tion to supply work. 





Law Class Studies Juvenile Delinquency 


On February 17, 1944, the business law 
class of Matthew E. Lynaugh, Senior High 
School, White Plains, New York, went on a 
field trip to the Westchester County peni- 
tentiary. It was as a result of this visit that 
members of the class were inspired to make a 
nation-wide study of juvenile delinquency. 
A committee of members of the class was 
organized and proceeded. to make a study 
which has been published in the form of a 
mimeographed booklet entitled “Allegiance.” 
Copies of this booklet can be obtained from 
White Plains Senior High School, White 
Plains, New York, upon request. The fol- 
lowing is a brief digest of the report made 
by the students: 


After returning to school, we discussed at length 
our visit to the penitentiary. Coincidentally with 
our visit, there appeared in the press throughout the 
country countless stories about delinquent “teen- 
age” boys and girls. We actually clipped from news- 
papers hundreds of these stories. We do not criticise 
the press for this great run on delinquent boys and 
girls. We thank the press for them, for it is only 
through an excited and an alert public opinion that 
measures are taken to correct evils that exist. 


We are grateful to the press, too, for the interest- 
ing articles they have written and published in an 
effort to help conbat juvenile delinquency. Our 
local paper, The White Plains Reporter-Dispatch, 
published a series of six articles on juvenile delin- 
quency applicable to Westchester County. Many 
of these stories, however, placed all the responsi- 
bility on the home. We were told that behind every 
problem child there is a faulty home life—that be- 
hind every inmate in our penal and punitive institu- 
tions there is a problem parent. 


Our further discussion provoked the conclusion 
that we could not accept all these stories and rumors 
as factual, and we decided as a group of “‘teen-agers”’ 
to look for actual facts and to ascertain as authorita- 
tively as possible the true over-all picture concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency in our great democracy. 


We found, as we had earlier believed, that all the 
responsibility could not be rightfully placed on the 
homes throughout America. (Right here we should 
like to draw the distinction between a house and a 
home. A house can be bought and sold instantly, 
while it takes years of devotion, love, loyalty, and 
sacrifice to build a respectable home.) 


We believed that there were many other related 
factors. We felt that our study should include the 
schools, the churches, the homes, recreation facili- 
ties, and environments of young people. We were 
unanimous in the thought that we should keep our- 
selves interested in the curative aspects, but more 
particularly try to ascertain the preventive aspects 
of the problem. Our chief aim has been not what to 
do with a young person when he first becomes a de- 
linquent, but how to keep him from ever becoming a 
delinquent. 

We felt that we could rely on our citizens and 
residents, ““teen-agers’’ as well as adults, to help us. 
The response we received from those we visited and 
interviewed—school heads, police department per- 
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sonnel, recreation heads, members of the clergy, 
outstanding heads of families, and young people 
themselves—was most generous and helpful. 


Our whole effort and enthusiasm to “carry on” 
with this projected study was at all times sparked 
by the dynamic spirit, enthusiasm, and personality 
of our instructor in business law, Matthew E. 
Lynaugh. We also received the finest co-operation 
and encouragement from our principal, Frank H. 
Nye. The counsel and advice given to us by Jean 
Fraser, teacher of English and home room teacher 
of our two co-chairman, is greatly appreciated. Our 
superintendent of schools, Dr. H. Clyde Hardy, was 
the first person to respond to our letter of inquiry. 
We were pleased with the good advice and “uplift” 
contained in his letter, and we publish it as a con- 
structive part of this report. We should like to ex- 
tend special thanks to Eunice Tuttle for stencilling 
the beautiful front cover of this project. To all these 
persons we have mentioned, and to all others whom 
we have “talked with” and “listened to,” we extend 
our hearty appreciation and praise. 


We have appeared before church groups, service 
clubs, and other organizations. These good people 
have listened to us and have encouraged us in the 
study we were making. Our most notable experi- 
ence was our invitation to attend, in a body, the 
June meeting of the Common Council of White 
Plains, New York. Our mayor, Honorable Chauncy 
T.S. Fish, welcomed us. The regular business of the 
Council was suspended in order to give us time to 
present an oral report on our project of juvenile 
delinquency. Weare grateful to Mayor Fish and our 
councilmen for giving us this privilege to be heard. 
This experience showed us all the more clearly the 
workings of a great democracy. 


We wondered if such treatment of youth could be 
possible in other parts of the world. Our recommen- 
dation to the Common Council was the creation of 
a youth center under the Department of Recreation. 
We also recommended that it be supervised by men 
and women trained to work with young people. 
This is our recommendation to all city governments 
throughout the United States. Youth should be 
represented in the planning of these youth centers. 
A youth center would cater to the activities of youth 
on a progressive and constructive plan. The Council 
assured us that consideration would be given to our 
proposal. 


Since we could not find accurate over-all statistics 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency, we concluded 
that we should set about digging here and there for 
actual facts. While much data had been gathered, 
and while much of what we could use reliably seemed 
to indicate a trend showing an increase in juvenile 
delinquency, we felt that these data were not suffi- 
ciently reliable for survey and project purposes. It 
was this fact that prompted the idea that a person- 
ally typed letter to each of our forty-eight state 
governors might bring us much factual information 
and give us a more accurate over-all picture of the 
problem. We did send such a letter to our governors. 
Their response to it was splendid.. We should like 
now to compliment these busy executives for their 
help and co-operation. Their response to our letter 
showed clearly that they were not too busy to take 
an active interest in the problems confronting youth. 


The splendid answers to the questions in our 
letters of inquiry gave us the constructive informa- 
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tion we wanted. It was generally agreed on the part 
of our governors that there had been a noticeable 
increase in juvenile delinquency during 1948 as com- 
pared with 1942. Broken homes brought about by 
the war was given as the outstanding cause of juve- 
nile delinquency. The governors felt that the cura- 
tive and preventive aspect of the problem was a 
community problem—one in which all agencies 
dealing with youth should co-ordinate their best 
efforts and energies to help solve. 


OUR ATTITUDE. We start out with the premise 
that the majority of our “teen-age” boys and girls 
are constructive members of society. We feel that 
young people are not “going to the dogs” as many 
would have us believe. We like to feel that our gen- 
eration is fighting and helping to win a war that a 
previous generation made. We are mindful of the fact 
that older men, with overflowing beards, are not now 
flying B29-Fortress Bombers. Our young men are 
given this responsibility; and, according to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, they are meeting this re- 
sponsibility magnificently. Yes, our young men 
and women are being called upon to carry the brunt 
of this great world conflagration. 


While we can praise our contemporaries in many 
ways, we shall not excuse their wrong actions. Our 
generation is too complacent. We do many things 
and then do our real thinking afterwards. We act on 
many occasions unthinkingly and carelessly. We 
need to adopt for our own self-improvement a sterner 
way of living. A little more self-discipline on our 
-_ will win the respect and the admiration of our 

ders. 


We feel also that we should not be guilty of an 
“overplay” in judging the whole of youth by what 
the “fringe’’ of youth may be doing. We have had 
from earliest time juvenile delinquency in some form 
or other. Conditions in many instances are bad. 
We are thinking right now of the alarming increase 
of sex delinquency among young men and women in 
the trail of our large Army camps. This deplorable 
situation can be corrected. We need greater co- 
operation and co-ordination between our Army 
officials and the local communities situated near the 
Army camps. The greatest weapon and force with 
which to combat delinquency in any form is educa- 
tion—and more education—under proper guidance 
and supervision. 


WHAT WE FIND. We find upon weighing the facts 
that it is not so much a question of juvenile delin- 
quency as it is the “insecurity of youth” based upon 
“adult irresponsibility.” We shall make the simple 
statement that if every adult with whom youth 
comes in contact were to set a pattern of the loftier 
and nobler purposes of life, youth would then re- 
spond to a higher standard of useful living. If every 
adult would keep before youth the loftier ideals to 
which youth should aspire and those indecencies to 
which youth should never descend, a great contri- 
bution to society would be made and much of our 
juvenile delinquency, as we know it today, would be 
eliminated. 

As we look about us and take a broad view of our 
great country as a whole, we find that our better 
young men and women come from homes that have 
in them some form of religious zeal. Mothers and 
fathers seem to have a high degree of respect for 
each other. They exhibit a fine attitude toward 
each other. The discipline in the home is not divided; 
it is firm but understanding and kind. As our final 
comment on discipline, we shall remind our readers 
that “too many cooks often spoil the behavior 
broth.” Parents who give every effort and attention 
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to their children from birth to age 12 have little to 
fear from them in the matter of juvenile delinquency 
between the ages of 13 to 19. 


WHAT WE NEED. We need throughout America 
today, more than ever before, a loftier and nobler 
allegiance. As we understand it, allegiance is ““Devo- 
tion or loyalty to that which is entitled to obedience 
or service and respect.” We need, as “teen-agers” 
and adults, a loftier and nobler allegiance to our 
country, our churches, our parents, our schools, and 
our superiors. When we have this degree of alle- 
giance, we then impose upon ourselves a wider range 
and a more rigid form of self-discipline. When our 
self-discipline is based upon obedience or service and 
respect, then we have eliminated in large part our 
juvenile delinquency and adult irresponsibility. In 
brief, the whole problem is a “grass roots’”’ proposi- 
tion. The real answer to the problem rests squarely 
on the shoulders of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

Shall we then, “teen-agers” as well as adults, 
adopt right now a loftier and nobler allegience? Let 
us take upon our shoulders right now a sterner form 
of self-discipline. If we do, we shall then be helping 
to build a bigger and better America—the kind of 
country our fighting sons and brothers hope to re- 
turn to one day—and we hope that day will be soon! 
Let us not give too little of ourselves when, one day, 
it may be too late. Let us all mobilize our best 
efforts here at home to bring about a better youthful 
and adult America. 


. e . 
Education-Industry Co-operation 


The National Industrial Information Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is co-operating in sponsoring group 
conferences with educators throughout the 
United States. As a part of this co-opera- 
tive program, there is published regularly 
a bulletin entitled Trends in Education- 
Industry Co-operation. 

As a result of this program, groups of 
businessmen and educators have met to- 
gether in many cities. Educators who are 
interested in this program should corre- 
spond with the National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, New York. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood and Pendery 


A new 1945 edition of ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS has just been published. It is based on 
the latest laws pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms and 
reports are adequately illustrated. In the problems and the 
project the student computes withholding taxes and social 
security taxes, and records the necessary information in a 
pay-roll journal and an earnings record. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Joint Conference of Business Teachers and 


Office Managers 


L. H. Diekroeger of Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri, is president 
of the local chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. On January 18 
the local chapter sponsored a meeting and a 
panel discussion on “How Can Industry and 
the Schools Work Together Toward a Com- 
mon Objective of Adequate Training?” The 
educational committee invited all business 
teachers in the area to attend the meeting. 
More than half of the 200 persons in at- 
tendance were business teachers. 

The local teachers were drawn into the 
making of plans and were requested to 
select the panel leader. Their unanimous 
choice was D. D. Lessenberry of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has long been popular in St. 
Louis for his leadership in setting the pattern 
for the St. Louis Area Business Education 
Conferences (1941-1943), now an abandoned 
project for the duration. Flanked by local 
business educators and local businessmen, 
Mr. Lessenberry took up the quest for close 
co-operation between schools and business 
to the end that there shall be adequate 
training which shall be so recognized by all 
groups. Mr. Lessenberry appeared not as a 
neutral, but on the side of his colleagues as 
they pressed home points in support of their 
position that lack of understanding exists 
only where each group is unfamiliar with the 
problems in the other field. Sound-Scribers 
recorded the prepared speeches, the sum- 
maries, and the remarks from the floor as St. 
Louis held its finest meeting devoted to a 
discussion of those problems that have long 
plagued schools and the employers of their 
trainees. 

Other members of the panel were: William 
C. Tompkins, comptroller-auditor of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri; 
D. H. Nicholson, personnel director of Sun- 
nen Products Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Kermit A. Crawley, chairman of secretarial 
department, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; and E. W. Alexander, assistant 
principal of Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Impressed with the genuine spirit of co- 
operation prevailing, Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of St. Louis schools, invited 
the educational committee of the National 

fice Management Association to serve as 
an advisory committee on business occupa- 
tions to the St. Louis schools. The invitation 

was accepted by W. H. McCarthy, vice- 
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president of the local chapter and chairman 
of the program committee. 

St. Louis now takes her place with other 
cities who have been fortunate in obtaining 
the services of a capable and earnest ad- 
visory committee. The national head- 
quarters of N. O. M. A. can now add another 
tack to that impressive map that reveals the 
location of chapters now co-operating ef- 
fectively with business training institutions 
in their respective communities. Business 
education can never remain static in a 
community when school and employer 
groups display the type of co-operation in 
evidence at this recent N. O. M. A. meeting. 


* a * 
Washington Hospitality 


Dr. J. Frank Dame of the District Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C., has volunteered 
to serve as a hospitality chairman and a 
contact center for business educators passing 
through Washington. If you are passing 
through Washington and would like to con- 
tact some members of the profession, call 
National 6000 and ask for Roosevelt High 
School; then ask to be connected with Dr. 
Dame. 

There are many former business teachers 
now in Washington. Among them are: 
Lieutenants Barber, Bowman, Ettinger, 
and Olsen and Lieutenant Commander 
Dvorak of the Navy; Lieutenant Colonel 
Brown and Majors Breuckmann, Daniels, 
and Benbow of the Army; B. Frank Kyker, 
Clyde Humphrey, J. B. Pope, G. Henry 
Rickert, and Walter F. Shaw of the Office of 
Education; J. Frank Dame and Irene Hypps, 
supervisors of business education in the Dis- 
trict Public Schools; McKee Fisk and Rob- 
ert Slaughter of the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion; Maye Hylton and George White in the 
personnel training division of the Army 
Service Forces Headquarters; Marion M. 
Lamb and Herbert A. Tonne of the Civil 
Service Commission; Arthur Patrick of the 
University of Maryland; Ralph Rowland 
and Kathrine Wilkey of the State Depart- 
ment; William Haines and Lewis Toll of 
WPB; and Dorothy Veon of George Wash- 
ington University. 

It is the desire of this local group to con- 
tact all other former business teachers who 
are now located in Washington. It is sug- 
gested that they contact Dr. Dame so that 
he will have their names and addresses. 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 














PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
is a combination textbook and work- 
book containing six different projects 
as follows: 

1. Retail Dairy 

2. Grocery Store 

3. Varnish Manufacturer 

4 


. Industrial Life Insurance 
Agency 


Filling Station 
6. Wholesale Bakery 


@ 


These projects provide experience in 
such clerical duties as taking stock, 
preparing cash register tallies, re- 
porting past-due accounts, preparing 
sales summary sheets, handling com- 
plaints, making adjustments, and 
numerous other activities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Whitcraft Accepts New York Appointment 


Associate Professor 
John E. Whitcraft, chair- 
man of the department 
of business and _ secre- 
tarial studies at Alfred 
University, Alfred, New 
York, resigned his posi- 
tion, effective February 1, 
to accept the post of as- 
sociate education super- 
visor (business education) 
in the New York State 
Education Department 
at Albany. This is a new 
civil service position, and 
Mr. Whitcraft will serve 
as associate supervisor 
under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Education. 

Mr. Whitcraft, a graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
came to Alfred University in the fall of 1939 
as chairman of the new business education 
department then being installed in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. For six years he served 
as elementary school principal, junior high 
school principal, and commercial teacher in 
Trumbull County, Ohio. He also served as 
commercial instructor in Ottawa, Kansas, 
and as instructor and vice-chairman of the 
commercial department in Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. He held a 
graduate fellowship while completing the 
requirements for his M. S. degree at Kansas 
State Teachers College, and he taught there 
in the department of commerce during four 
different summer sessions. 

Mr. Whitcraft holds the degrees of B. S. 
in commerce, B. S. in education, and M. S. 
in education from Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. He has done 
some work at Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, and at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the past summer he completed the resi- 
dence requirements for the Ed. D. degree in 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Whitcraft has been active in the pro- 
fessional organizations devoted to business 
education. He is now the treasurer of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, as well as 
associate editor of The National Business 
Education Quarterly. He has held a scholar- 
ship at Harvard University, and he is 4 
member of Kappa Delta Pi and Pi Omega 
Pi, honorary fraternities. 
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Typewriting Learned by Correspondence 


Because of the shortage of teachers, many 
schools are conducting typewriting classes 
by correspondence or by supervised corre- 
spondence. The January, 1945, issue of The 
Oklahoma Teacher reports how eighteen stu- 
dents of the high school at Keyes, Oklahoma, 
organized a class and enrolled in the corre- 
spondence study department of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. With the 
help of Jean Leap, principal of the school, 
they obtained eighteen typewriters and 
began work. Miss Leap supervises their 
practice periods and conducts the tests. 
After several weeks of work, considerable 
progress has been made. 


Film Strips for Schools 


The American Council on Education now 
has available a series of film strips which 
will be of value to many schools. Several of 
these will be of interest to commercial 
teachers who are teaching classes in economic 
geography, economics, or general business. 
These film strips that will be of most interest 
to business teachers are as follows: 


“Panaorama of the United States” —75 frames, $1.50 

“Northeastern Region of the United States” —53 
frames, $1.50 

“Southeastern Region of the United States” —57 
frames, $1.50 

“Southwestern Region of the United States” —57 
frames, $1.50 

“Far Western Region of the United States”—58 
frames, $1.50 

“Northwestern Region of the United States” —44 
frames, $1.50 

“Middle States Region of the United States” —45 
frames, $1.50 

“Day on the Farm’’—50 frames, $1.50 

“Small Town”—56 frames, $1.50 

“Suburban Family”—4$ frames, $1.50 

“Coal Miners” —51 frames, $1.50 

“Railroad Transportation” —37 frames, $1.50 

“Railroad Family”—41 frames, $1.50 

“Forests of the United States” —48 frames, $1.50 

“Harnessing Rivers”—39 frames, $1.50 

“Rural Electrification” —44 frames, $1.50 

“Soil Conservation” —51 frames, $1.50 

“Irrigation” —41 frames, $1.50 

“Clearing the Slums” —4$ frames, $1.50 

“City Within a City”—41 frames, $1.50 

“Nutrition” —50 frames, $1.50 


A descriptive folder in regard to these 
8 may be obtained on request. Prints 
are available for purchase from the American 
ouncil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Any seven sub- 
jects may be obtained for $10; single film 
strips are available for $1.50 each. Prices 
include two copies of the English scripts 
which accompany each of the film strips. 
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BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 


MANAGEMENT 


By Shilt and Wilson 


There is a place for BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
in your school. Your graduates need 
to know something about the internal 
organization of business; business 
procedure, such as purchasing and 
transportation, and advertising and 
sales promotion; insurance; budget- 
ing; and other problems of business. 


Following are the six units in the 
textbook: 


1. Problems of Organizing a 
Business 

2. Getting Started 

3. Management Problems 


4. Financial Problems of Oper- 
ating a Business 


5. Important Relationships in 
Business 


6. Looking Ahead 


Each of these units is divided into 
chapters and sections. For instance, 
Unit 3 contains nine different chap- 
ters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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You may obtain a one- 
semester volume or a one- 
year volume. With each 
volume you may obtain an 
optional workbook and a 
series of achievement tests. 
Teachers’ manuals and 
teachers’ keys are fur- 
nished without charge 
when this book is used. 





<< APPLIED 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC you will understand what we mean when we 
say it is ‘built for teaching.’ The authors have carefully 
avoided abstract presentation. For instance, Unit I is de- 
voted to ‘Transactions With a Bank.’’ In this unit there 
are three sections devoted to deposit tickets, check 
stubs, and reconciliation of the bank statement. Addi- 
tion and subtraction are presented through these 
practical devices. After the principles are presented 
they are followed by drill problems, practical problems, 
and optional problems. At the end of each unit there 
are review problems and two comprehensive projects. 


This pattern is followed throughout the entire book. 
For instance, interest and percentage are introduced 
through a topic entitled ‘‘Borrowing Money.” Install: 
ment buying also provides an opportunity for interest 
and percentage problems. 


The first part of the book is devoted to fundamental 
business applications that are important to every indi- 
vidual. The second part of the book is devoted to 
specialized business applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
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National Clerical Ability Tests Resumed 


Dr. Cecil Pucket of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, president of the 
National Council of Business Education, 
and William H. Hansen of Landers, Frary 
and Clark, Commissioner of Vocational 
Education of The National Office Manage- 
ment Association, have made the joint an- 
nouncement that National Clerical Ability 
Tests will be given throughout the United 
States in 1945. 

Short forms of National Clerical Ability 
Tests are prepared for the 1945 program. 
Following the country-wide tests of 1942, 
many educators said they would not have 
time for the usual two- and three-hour tests, 
but urged that shorter ones be prepared for 
use during the war years. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests, representing the National 
Council of Business Education and the 
National Office Management Association, 
has prepared the short forms. ‘Tests are 
being offered in filing, machine calculation, 
stenography, bookkeeping, and typewriting. 
No test requires more than thirty minutes. 

No test will serve public and private 
secondary schools and colleges for gradua- 
tion examinations as well as the National 
Clerical series. A busy teacher will benefit 
by using a test already prepared and a cor- 
recting service already established and 
trained. Certificates will be given to all 
testees who do work of business office grade. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit of the Na- 

tional Clerical Ability Tests is derived from 
the breadth of their usage. Those tests are 
given at many centers in the United States. 
Participating schools receive a prompt re- 
port on norms and centiles, and thereby 
have the only means by which they can 
compare their results with contemporary 
schools. This service enables every school 
to determine if it is maintaining its stand- 
ards. ‘Today a school has no problem in 
placing its commercial graduates. However, 
after peacetime conditions have returned 
and competitive employment is again com- 
mon, the schools which have maintained 
standards equal to or better than office re- 
quirements will have the most gratifying 
employment situation. 

_Tests are given in each of five vocations: 

filing, machine calculation, stenography, 

bookkeeping, and typewriting. Each testee 

will, for one dollar, get any one vocational 

test plus a test in general information and in 
fundamental knowledge. Corrective service 
is included, as well as certificates for testees 
who do acceptable work. 
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Plan on a National Clerical Ability Test 
center during the week of March 26 to 31, 
1945. A center may be conducted for one 
or any number of students. Invite your 
neighboring schools. Write for information 
to H. E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts. 


It's Dr. Ely Now 


On October 23, New York University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Education 
on Margaret H. Ely, assistant professor of 
secretarial studies, Margaret Morrison Col- 
lege, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The title of Dr. Ely’s thesis is ““A Source 
Book of Gregg Shorthand for Teachers.” It 
contains a detailed analysis of the theory and 
a finer classification and grouping of the 
words used as illustrations. 


Co-Operation Between School and Business 


“Co-operation Between School and Busi- 
ness” has been announced as the theme of 
the spring issue of The National Business 
Education Quarterly by the special issue 
editor, Harm Harms of Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mutual advantage of a closer co-operation 
between school and business will be em- 
phasized in this issue. The articles will deal 
with such points as: a report showing the 
results of a joint undertaking of schoolmen 
and the Hartford, Connecticut, chapter of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion to improve the effectiveness of business 
training in that city; administrative prob~ 
lems involved in a co-operative program; 
the experiences of a particular school system 
which has had several years’ experience with 
the National Clerical Ability Tests; a com- 
prehensive report of the National Office 
Management Association’s educational pro- 
gram to co-operate with the schools in train- 
ing employees for business; and excerpts 
from the 1944 annual convention of the 
National Office Management Association. 


The National Business Education Quarterly 
is published by the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and it is furnished to its members as 
a professional service. Copies of all issues of 
the Quarterly for this school year can be had 
by sending the yearly dues of $1.00 to the 
national membership director, Harold D. 
Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver 7, Colorado. 











For Intensive 


DRILL 


WORKBOOK 


IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


Wartime conditions have emphasized 
the need for skill in the handling of 
figures. The WORKBOOK IN BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC is designed for 
an intensive skill-building program. 
It contains seventy-five drills with 
seventy-five corresponding tests. The 
student completes a drill on one side 
of a page and then turns it over and 
completes a corresponding test on 
the other side. A suggested time is 
given for each test in order to guide 
the student in developing satisfac- 
tory skill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 
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Dr. S. J. Wanous To Teach at Northwestern 


Dr. Sam J. Wanous 
will be a visiting profes- 
sor on the summer session 
faculty in the depart- 
ment of business educa- 
tion at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Dr. Wanous is 
well known in business 
education circles as an 
author and a speaker. 
He is an associate pro- 
fessor at the University 
of California at Los 
Angeles. He holds a 
Bachelor’s degree from 
State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, a Master’s degree 
from the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, and a Doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Wanous has acquired a distinction 
that few business teachers have succeeded in 
gaining. In the January 22 issue of Time 
(page 70) there was an interesting write-up 
of the classes in labor relations which Dr. 
Wanous is conducting for the management 
executives of the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Long Beach, California, and for 
groups of C. I. O. representatives. From all 
accounts, these courses have been popular 
and highly successful. 





Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Quinette Returns to Chautauqua 


Alfred H. Quinette, teacher of business 
subjects at South High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, will again head the department of 
business education in the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer Schools, Chautauqua, New York, 
during the 1945 summer session. Mr. Quin- 
ette will give instruction in business teacher- 
training courses for New York University 
at the Chautauqua School, and he will also 
direct the business department courses in 
adult education and in the Chautauqua 
Summer High School. 


Courses in subject matter and methods 
will be offered for teachers on either the 
graduate or the undergraduate level. Par- 
ticulars concerning the work and the summer 
schools bulletin for university courses may 
be obtained by writing to Mrs. Elsie B. 
Hartzell, Summer Schools Secretary, Chau- 


tauqua, New York. 
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Miss Straub at University of Wyoming 


E. Deane Hunton, 
chairman of the division 
of commerce, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming, announces the 
appointment of Lura 
Lynn Straub to the staff 
of the division of com- 
merce. Miss Straub is 
filling the job formerly 
held by Rosa Colegrove. 

Miss Straub received 
her B. A. degree from 
Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, North Da- 
kota, and her Master’s 
degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. She has 
taught at the high schools in Morris, 
Waseca, and Austin, Minnesota. She has 
served as head of the stenographic depart- 
ment of the Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Before going to the University of Wyom- 
ing, Miss Straub was a member of the staff 
of the U. S. Naval Training School for 
WAVES at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 





LuraLynn Straub 





Pierson Passes C. P. A. Examination 


On November 10, Mor- 
ris S. Pierson, vice-presi- 
dent of Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, 
Washington, passed the 
state examination and 
was awarded the certifi- 
cate of Certified Public 
Accountant. 

Mr. Pierson is a gradu- 
ate of Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon, 
and Kinman Business 
University. After gradu- 
ating from Kinman Busi- 
ness University, he began 
teaching bookkeeping 
courses in that school. Later he was pro- 
moted to principal of the bookkeeping de- 
partment. When Mr. Kinman retired, Mr. 
Pierson, with two other associates, purchased 
the Kinman Business University. His two 
associates are H. E. Leffel and Glen F. 
Trefren. 

Besides being a member of the Spokane 
Rotary Club, Mr. Pierson is a member of the 
Advertising and Sales Association of Spokane 
and the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 





M. S. Pierson 








Clerical Courses for WACs 
(Continued from page 271) 


range from women in their early twenties to 
those in their latter forties. 

“There is only one generalization I can 
make about how age affects a student’s ap- 
titude,” said Captain Feiser, “‘and that is 
that the younger ones learn the mechanical 
part, like typing, more easily than the older, 
but often the older women are quicker in 
picking up the academic knowledge.” 

The staff of the school, with two excep- 
tions, is composed of women who were 
teachers in civilian life. However, only three 
had previously taught commercial subjects. 
The others had taught high school and junior 
high school courses in such subjects as 
English and history. The teaching staff in- 
cludes eight officers and three noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

“We have all found,” remarked Captain 
Feiser, “that however great our previous 
teaching experience might have been, the 
requirements of Army instruction are quite 
different. In our civilian jobs we had text- 
books and standard references from which 
to build up our courses. Here we have to 
build them up without any handy guides or 
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neatly prepared textbooks. Orders will come 
from Washington to institute such and such 
a course, of so many hours, covering par- 
ticular points. We sit down and write out 
the program of instruction, then break 
down the outline into hours and the definite 
material to be covered. It’s a task that is 
never finished, for we have to keep our 
courses absolutely up to date with all the 
latest Army regulations and changes dic- 
tated by the necessities of global war. Also, 
we have to work up our teaching outlines 
from base materials, for there is frequently 
no textbook available. We may write up a 
finished schedule of instruction and have to 
revise it two weeks later because of some new 
AR (Army regulation).” Hard work has 
only heightened the pride felt by the staff. 

“We know that the WACs who go out 
from here are doing a good job for the Army,” 
Captain Feiser said, “and the effect of the 
training they receive here will carry over 
beyond the end of the war. The many new 
occupational skills developed by the women 
who have gone through this school will be 
useful in the postwar period not only to the 
women themselves, but also to their com- 
munities and to the commercial and in- 
dustrial employer of the future.” 
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Education for Installment. Buying. 1944. By 
Adrian Rondileau. A 170-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book which represents a doctorate study by the 
author. Among other topics, this study includes a 
test on installment selling and a comprehensive study 
of the basic problems in the teaching of installment 
selling. Some of the information disclosed in the study 
shows why installment plans are used, the amount of 
cash differential in installment prices, and installment 
practices among merchants. Price $1.85. Order from 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 


The College and Teacher Education. 1944. 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education by W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis. A 312- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book which seeks to present 
a comprehensive view of the task of teacher education, 
with special emphasis on the interrelatedness of all 
aspects of the matter and on the resulting importance 
of group methods. In so doing, it tries to convey the 
characteristic drive of the Commission’s nationwide 
co-operative study. No attempt has been made to 
bring into focus all the current issues in teacher educa- 
tion, nor to draw extensively on educational research 
and literature, nor yet to make use of all information 
from the participating institutions on any one problem. 
Twenty institutions took part in this co-operative 
study. The study specifically covers such topics as 
patterns of teacher education, the pattern for a Master’s 
degree, integration, and many other important topics. 
Price $2.50. Order from*Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Artistic Typing Journal. 1945. By Julius Nel- 
son. A 20-page, lithographed reproduction of manu- 
scripts and illustrations showing how the typewriter 
can be used for artistic purposes. This issue contains 
twelve short articles with illustrations on the following 
topics: “Practical Values of Artistic Typing,” “How 
I Teach Artistic Typing,” Tests in Artistic Typing,” 
“Sample Test in Artistic Typing,” “The Future in 
Typewriter Art,” “Typewriter Mystery Games, “Rules 
for Straight-Copy Typing Contest,” “Straight-Copy 
Typing Test,” “Art Typing Improves the School Pa- 
per.” Price 15 cents for single copy; ten or more 
copies 10 cents each with a free copy for the teacher. 
Order from Julius Nelson, Editor, Artistic Typing 
Journal, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Mary- 
land. 


The Women Graduates of a Collegiate School 
of Business. 1942. By Ann Brewington and Evelyn 
Van Emden Berg. A 100-page, printed, paper-bound 
book covering a study of the graduates of the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago. It contains five 
chapters as follows: “Educational Preparation of the 
Women Studied,” “Careers,” “Finances,” “The Per- 
sonal Equation,” “A Long Look Ahead.” Of the total 
of 245 women who were studied, there were 165 in 
business occupations and 227 employed as teachers in 
their initial jobs. Of those engaged in business, there 
were 29 executives, 21 research workers, 100 clerical 
workers, and 15 in various other types of business 
occupations. The average yearly salary reported in 
business was $1,594, and the average salary for teaching 
was $2,275. Price $1.00. Order from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by S. J. Wanous 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, paper-bound 
book of 62 pages designed for supplementary work for either 
beginning or advanced students. The following are a few ex- 
amples of the types of drills: 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Figures and Symbols 
One-Hand Phrases 
Skill-Building Games 


These drills are designed for (a) developing speed, (b) cor- 
recting habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad habits and de- 
veloping correct habits. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 
by M. Fred Tidwell 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING is a printed, paper-bound book 
containing 72 pages. It is designed for use in any typewriting 
class after the keyboard has been thoroughly mastered. It 
includes such drills as follows: 

Finger Gymnastics 

Finger Dexterity 

Word Reeognition and Rhythm 

Numbers and Symbols 

Timed Writings 

Calling-the-Throw 

Selected-Goal Typing 
it can be used for a transcription course, for selective speed 
emphasis, or for special refresher training classes. 
List price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 
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Adopted in more 
than 13,000}schools, 


including — 


Atlanta 
Atlantic City 
Charleston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Harrisburg 
Jacksonville 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Pawtucket 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Antonio 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Adopted in these 
states — 


Florida 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 
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ie EVER-INCREASING 
be POPULARITY 


20 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 





“20TH CENTURY” has increased in popularity every year because it is teachable, complete, and 
up to date from the point of view of business practices. When you buy 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 


KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, you get more for your money than you can obtain in any other 
bookkeeping course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Exception 


“You can take it as an elementary conception that 
when an article is sold, it goes to the buyer,” said Mr. 
Winter in the economics class. 

“With the exception of coal,” chirped the bright 
senior. 

“And why coal?” asked Mr. Winter. 

“When that’s bought, it goes to the cellar.” 

eee 


Fatal 


Here lies the body of Seaman Foosby 

Who died of a heart attack. 

His laundry was promised for Tuesday 

And Tuesday he got it back. 
eee 


Time! 


A long-winded lawyer defended a client unsuccess- 
fully, and during the trial the judge received the 
following note: ““The prisoner humbly prays that the 
time occupied by the plea of the counsel for the defense 
be counted in his sentence.” 

ee e@e 


Cold Feet 


She: “‘Are you cool in time of danger?” 
He: “Yes, but at the wrong end.” 
eee 


Just Cause 


A woman finally found she could get a divorce from 
her husband because of his flat feet. His feet were in 
the wrong flat. ‘ 

. ° 


Moved Too Much 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Can anyone tell me where 
Noah lived?” 

Student: “I don’t think he had a regular home. I 
guess he and his family belonged to the floating popu- 
lation.” 

ee e@e 
The Cure 


Private: “‘Whatcha got there, Sarge?”’ 

Sergeant: “A gallon of whiskey.” 

Private: ““How come?” 

Sergeant: ‘Goin’ on a hike in the woods. Protection 
for rattlesnake bite.” 

Private: ‘“‘Whatcha got in the box?” 

Sergeant: “Rattlesnakes.” 


eee 
Not Sure 
Teacher: “In what battle did General Wolfe cry: 
‘I die happy!” 
Student: “I think it was his last battle.” 
ee ee 
Suspicious 


Wife: “‘Mother says in her letter that she feels seedy.” 
Husband: “I suppose that. means she’s going to 
plant herself on us!” 
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Baldhead Row 


“I’m afraid my shortsightedness will prevent me 
from doing any actual fighting.” 

“That’s all right, old man. We have special trenches 
for the shortsighted ones. Right close up to the enemy 
—you just can’t miss seeing them.” 

eee 
No Time for English 
They were arguing as to whether it was correct to 


say of a hen, “she is sitting” or “she is setting.” 
“The question,” said the farmer, “‘don’t interest me 


at all. What I want to know when I hear a hen cackle 
is whether she is laying or lying.” 

e ee 

Gunner 


“So your husband’s in the Army now, Mrs. Worritt?’’ 
“Yes, they’ve made him a gunner, an’ that’s what 
he’s been ever since I married him! Ever since I knew 
him he’s been ‘gunner do this’ and ‘gunner do that,’ but 
he never did anything worth while!” 
eee 


The Real Thing 


“Lady, if you will give us a nickel my little brother’ll 
imitate a hen.” 
“You mean he can cackle like a hen?” asked the lady. 
““Naw,’” replied the boy in disgust. ““He wouldn’t doa 
cheap imitation like that. He’ll eat a woim.” 
eee 


Double Check 


The freight agent at a Western town received a ship- 
ment on which was a donkey, described on the freight 
bill as “fone burro.” 

After checking his goods carefully, the agent made 
this report: ‘Short, one bureau; over, one jackass.” 

ee ¢ e 


Of Course 


The teacher was giving the youngsters a mental drill. 
“Now, Bobby, tell me which month has twenty-eight 
days in it.” 

Bobby had forgotten. 
answer, ““They all have.” 

e e@ e 


Not On Her Life! 


Prof.: “Decline ‘love,’ Miss Jones.” 
. . T ” 
Miss Jones: “‘Decline love, professor? Not me. 
e ee 


Or High Blood Pressure 
Impatient Customer: “Can’t you wait on me? Two 
pounds of liver; I’m in a hurry.” 
Butcher: “Sorry, Madam, but two or three are ahead 
of you. You surely don’t want your liver out of order. 


_ = . 
Plural 


“Little boy, do both of your dogs have licenses?” 
“Yes, sir! They’re just covered with them.” 
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After a moment he had the 
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* * *® Business Teachers 


Lestie BRAND, High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 

Davip Brown, High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania— 
U. S. Marines 

C. H. Carter, Center Rural High School, Sarahsville, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

L. B. Cox, Central Junior High School, Newark, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 

Marie Davern, High School, Somers, New York— 
WAVES 

Rosert J. Dickson, Olympia Secretarial School, 
Olympia, Washington—U. S. Army 

Wituram C, Evans, High School, Braddock, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 

R. D. Fox, Holland High School, Holland, Texas— 
U.S. Army. 

Gwiapys Jones, High School, Lewisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania—American Red Cross 

Wittram R. Mace, High School, Nixa, Missouri— 
American Red Cross 

AttAN Matnen, Patterson Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland—U. S. Army 


Herspert McCarriar, Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland—U. S. Navy 

Mrs. JosePpHINE McFaruanp, High School, Manas- 
quan, New Jersey—WAVES 


Virainta M. Mere, Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland—American Red Cross 
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Epwin W. Mincert, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee—U. S. Navy 


A. J. Oxman, Malden Vocational School, Malden, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 


Cart Parks, High School, Montezuma, Indiana—U. S. 
Navy 


E. L. Peterson, High School, Weimer, Texas—U. S. 
Army 


Avan H. Puant, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, New Castle, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 


Lesyie Roserts, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, New Castle, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 


M. R. Secrist, Central Junior High School, Marion, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Donatp Suarer, High School, Roscoe, Ohio—U. S. 
Navy 

James Sorkxo, High School, Sheperdstown, West Vir- 
ginia—U. S. Navy 

JosePH E. Sorracrino, High School, Burden, Kansas— 
U.S. Army 

Joun M. Stanrietp, High School, Bell Center, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 

L. E. Voix, Chatfield Consolidated High School, 
Chatfield, Ohio—U. S. Navy 


Westey Watson, Lykins Consolidated High School, 
Bloomville, Ohio—U. S. Army 


Otiver M. York, High School, Ithaca, New York— 
U.S. Navy 





Sorority Presents 


Alpha Iota Sorority has made another 
wartime contribution. The Sorority’s 1944 
War Service gift, made possible by contribu- 
tions of individual members throughout the 
United States, was officially presented to the 
American Red Cross at the Liberty Memo- 
rial Mall in Kansas City, Missouri, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 2. The gift, a 
new 1944 Ford 29-passenger bus, was pur- 
chased at a cost of $3,450.90. 

Promptly at three o’clock the Red Cross 
Motor Corps convoy picked up the Alpha 
lota members attending the Missouri-Kansas 
Conclave in Kansas City. Red Cross offi- 
cials, Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, grand president 
of Alpha Tota, and Nettie M. Huff, president 
of Huff College, Kansas City, riding in the 
lead car, followed closely the police escort 
clearing traffic for the convoy. Other Alpha 
lota members followed in station wagons. 

A group of heavy trucks and various dis- 
aster units joined the convoy enroute to the 
Liberty Memorial Mall. As the two-block 
ong convoy swept down the double drive 
leading to the base of the Memorial shaft, 
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Bus to Red Cross 


the sound of drums rolling off was heard 
and a drum and bugle corps composed of 
girls marched down to the assembled dele- 
gates, closely followed by the uniformed 
women of the Motor Corps. 

Standing at the microphone as master of 
ceremonies was F. F. Beringer, manager of 
local Red Cross affairs. Introduced first 
was Grand Historian Mabel Steele of Sioux 
City, Iowa, who gave the invocation. Mrs. 
George Gorton, as the representative of the 
mayor of Kansas City, welcomed the group 
and spoke of the city’s appreciation for the 
fine gift to be presented to the Red Cross 
for local work. Miss Nettie Huff, sponsor of 
Alpha Iota groups in Kansas City, then in- 
troduced the founder and grand president of 
Alpha Iota, Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton. Mrs. 
Fenton, in a brief but graphic description, 
brought to mind the many advancing steps 
of Alpha Iota and the sorority’s work during 
the past years of war. She then turned over 
to Mrs. Charles M. Bush, vice-president of 
the Red Cross chapter in Kansas City and 
Jackson County, the 1944 Alpha Iota gift. 
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Co-operative Retail Selling 
(Continued from page 259) 


system, composition tile floors, delivery trucks, 
and other equipment may be included.) 


Lighting System Used. (A description of neon 
lights outside and indirect lighting system in- 
side may be given. Lights are mounted in 
molding and reflect on the selling space from the 
ceiling.) 

Layout. (A sketch may be made of each floor 
with the merchandise of each department writ- 
ten in.) 

This section can be as complete and as ex- 
haustive as the teacher feels is beneficial to 
the student on his job. 

Section six may be given any title which 
strikes the fancy of the teacher or the stu- 
dents, or that is timely. For a while we 
called it “Diary”; last year we called it 
“Student Intelligence Service”; this year 
we intend to call it “Eyes and Ears of the 
Future Retailers of America.” In this sec- 
tion we put anything that was done, learned, 
or observed by the student during the course 
of each week, the entries being made once a 
week. Some of the following topics might 
be included: “What I Did Last Week,” 
“TI Had a Shoplifter,” or ““Who’s Who In 
My Store.” All these miscellaneous glean- 


ings sharpen the student’s observation, his 
reasoning power, and his memory at work. 


This section becomes an invaluable source 
for class discussions about work. 

The last section is entitled “Opportunities 
In Retailing.” A few statistics, taken from a 
textbook or a business analysis, may be used 
at the beginning and may be followed by 
some dictated material on how to gain ad- 
vancement and when to change jobs. 

Sometimes the notebooks are not large 
enough for all this material. If two note- 
books are used, the sections on ““My Store” 
and “Student Intelligence Service” are 
placed in the second notebook. 

At the end of the year the student has 
made a fair study of retailing as it applied 
to his particular job. We hope he has be- 
come keenly observant of his surroundings 
and more or less systematic and analytical. 
He has made a good notebook which he can 
keep, and he knows how to make another 
one if he thinks he will need it. 

“In this way I have tried to supplement the 
daily employment of co-operative students 
with a concrete picture of their places in the 
field of retailing. 
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Teaching Typewriting 
(Continued from page 246) 


It is teaching the soul of a man that skill can 
and will come with work and control, and 
that worth-while things come to life just as 
surely as skill comes in typing. Being able 
to do this involves being aware of the prob- 
lem, noticing little things and doing some- 
thing about them, not making something of © 
the little things that mean nothing, being 
willing to give of your time and effort with- 
out any limit, and refraining from being 
sentimental about it all. 

It is easier to prevent a student from 
typing himself into emotional knots than to 
untie the knots. When a student has typed 
and concentrated until, because of tenseness 
or fatigue, he is approaching the limit of his 
learning power, it is time for a few minutes 
of relaxation, regardless of whether the 
student has typed ten minutes or an hour. 
Relaxation just before reaching a point of 
excessive fatigue is worth much more than 
relaxation just after reaching such a point. 
Hand exercises that come under the general 
heading of “finger gymnastics” work won- 
ders. Sometimes a good “old-fashioned 
stretch,” with the arms high above the head 
and stretched out at the sides, helps. A 
good laugh drives away tenseness, and a 
good story that just happens to jump into 
the teacher’s mind never comes amiss. Any- 
thing that will break the strain will be a 
help. We are teaching human beings, and 
how they feel about their work is more im- 
portant than that extra word of speed that 
may be gained by the end of the semester. 
Do not forget that a well-directed word of 
praise is a powerful thing. 

Students who have lost only one or two 
fingers quite often do as well as the best 
students in the class. Students who use 
only one hand do not stand at the bottom 
of the class by any means. 

Teaching is half inspiration. More stu- 
dents have attained and achieved because 
of the inspiration of the teacher than because 
of any other one reason. I know of a young 
man who lost his sight and his right hand, 
but he learned to type with his left hand 
and achieved the speed of 60 words a min- 
ute. His work is accurate enough to be used 
for personal use. Persons who have lost 
fingers or a hand have learned to type; it 
can still be done, and it will be done. Sell 
your students on that idea. Inspire them to 
work until they have achieved, and help 
them learn by giving them the best instruc- 
tion of which you are capable. 
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